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Land of the beautiful Taj Mahal 


9 out of 10 persons live in rural villages 


ADOPTING A VILLAGE 1o Evanceuize 


is what the churches in Allur are doing for Atmakur 
The Allur field has 19 churches, Atmakur only 1 


WHAT ABOUT YOU AND YOUR CHURCH 
and the 610,000 VILLAGES IN INDIA 


where there is not yet even one Christian? 


* Why not adopt an Indian Village this year ? 


A village evangelist receives from $35 to $85 a year 
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We Enter a New Year 


FF YOUR subscription expires this month, will you do us { fayor? January is the 
second heaviest renewal month of the year. About 5000 Annual subscriptions 
will expire this month. If yours is one of them, will you not promptly renew it? 
MISSIONS needs every subscriber and cannot afford to lose a single one. We are 
doing everything possible to give you a readable, interesting, informing mission- 
ary magazine. We cannot succeed without YOUR help. 







Moreover, financial conditions are improving. Dollars are again in circulation. 
Instead of $1, could you not send $2 and the name of a friend? If all subscribers 
were to do that the subscription list would soon double. These friends would 
renew of their own accord when their gift subscriptions expired. 








As we enter 1934, we are confident that YOU (and this means you personally) 
will do YOUR part in helping us assure for MISSIONS the best year it has ever had. 


MI SSI ON S 152 Madison eAvenue, NEW YORK CITY 


Notify your Club Manager promptly of your renewal and any change in your 
address. At least two weeks’ notice is necessary to make changes in addresses. 
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QUESTION BOX 


Nore.—Questions are taken from all pages 
and occasionally include advertisements. The 
contest is open only to subscribers. 


1. What cornerstone was laid 
in 1929? 

2. Where did 80,000 school 
children hear Bible stories? 

3. Who began missionary serv- 
ice in Assam in 1931? 

4. Who served for nearly 25 
years as a Congregational Home 
Manenort’ 

5. “It is a part of me.” Who 
said this and to what did it refer? 
6. Who is Gordon S. Jury? 

7. About how many Missions 
subscriptions will expire this 
month? 

8. What is already proving a 
blessing in disguise? 

9. “This need is supreme—” 
the sentence. 

10. ois Sato San? 

11. What church building is 
held in trust by the American 

ist Home Mission Society? 
. What is said to “have not 
left any permanent religious im- 
pressions on the community at 
large”? 
13. What date is observed as 
Jewish New Year? 


14.. What is scheduled to take 
place August 4, 1934? 

15. Who is Charles Lyon Sea- 
sholes? 

16. How many Buddhists are 
~~ in Burma? 

7. Who is described as “a 

“aa of tremendous will 
power”? 


18. What is “Phakoo’’? 





Prizes for 1934 


For correct answers to every question in all 
Issues, January to December inclusive, a prize 
of a year’s subscription to MISSIONS 07 a worth- 
while missionary book will be awarded. 
Answers should be kept at home until the 
end of the year and all sent in together. In 
order to be eligible for a prize, both the an- 
swers and the page numbers on which answers 
are found must be given. Answers should be 
written briefly. Do not repeat the question. 
Where two or more in a group work together, 
only one set should be sent in and one prize 
will be awarded. All answers must reach us 
not later than January 1, 1935, to receive credit. 





Instructions to Subscribers 
SUBSCRIPTION PRICE 


United Foreign 
States Canada Countries 
Single Copies...... $1.25 $1.50 $1.75 


In Clubs (5 0r more) 1.00 1.25 1.50 


Remit by Money Order or Draft. Bills, 
coins, stamps sent at sender's risk. Make ali 
Checks, Postal or Express Orders payable 
simply to MISSIONS. 

en you receive notice that your subscrip- 
tion has expired, renew it at once, if you have 
not already done so. Use the blank enclosed 
in your final copy. Give the blank and money 
to your Club Manager; if there !s none, send 
directly to us. Please sign your name exactly 
as it appears on your present address label. 

Sometimes a subscriber who has already re- 
newed may receive this blank, the renewal 
having reached us after this copy containing 
the blank has been mailed. Send both the old 
and the new address when requesting change. 
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The Fifth Baptist World Congress 
At Beruin, GeErRmMANny, AuGust 4-10, 1934 


HE Executive Committee of 

the Baptist World Alliance 
met at New York on Tuesday, No- 
vember 14, 1933, the president, 
Dr. John MacNeill, in the chair. 
There were present representa- 
tives of Britain, Germany, India, 
Canada, and the Northern, South- 
ern and Negro Conventions of the 
United States of America. Other 
countries represented by proxy- 
holders included Australia, France, 
Italy, New Zealand, Norway, 
Sweden and Rumania. 

The main business concerned 
the date and place of the next Bap- 
tist World Congress. Two invita- 
tions were submitted: one from 
the Swiss Baptist Union to meet 
at Ziirich, and the other from the 
German Baptist Union to meet in 
Berlin. Dr. F. W. Simoleit, a 
leading German Baptist and vice- 
president of the Alliance, had 
undertaken a_ special journey 
across the Atlantic in order to sup- 


port the invitation from Berlin. 
It was mainly due to the fraternal 
urgency with which he presented 
it, the strong reasons which he 
offered for acceptance, and the evi- 
dent desire of the German Baptists 
to welcome their brethren not later 
than next year, that the Commit- 
tee, after careful and prolonged 
consideration, reached a unani- 
mous judgment. Economic and 
other difficulties affecting a Con- 
gress in 1934 were fully and 
frankly discussed. Though by no 
means slight, they were eventually 
set aside as not insuperable. 

The Ziirich invitation, it was 
noted, was prior in date to the 
German; but against this it was 
pointed out that for five years past 
the expectation of going to Berlin 
has been in the minds of Baptists, 
and that the delay in renewing 
their invitation was due to no re- 
luctance on the part of the Ger- 
man Baptists, but solely to the 








MANY HAPPY RETURNS 
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ARE POSSIBLE IF 
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political changes taking place in 
their country. They were now 
certain that a Congress could 
meet, and that it would be of the 
highest value if held in 1934. 
They were also assured that there 
was no obstacle to the carrying 
through of the programme along 
the lines already announced, and 
that the national and civic author- 
ities would offer a welcome to 
delegates from abroad. 

The Committee unanimously 
resolved that the fraternal invita- 
tion of the German Baptists be 
gratefully accepted; that the Con- 
gress meet at Berlin from the 4th 
to the 10th August, 1934; and that 
the programme follow the general 
lines already approved. 

An Emergency Sub-Committee 
was appointed to consider any 
special questions that might arise 
before the date for the assembly of 
the Congress, and was given power 
to act. 

It was heartily agreed that the 
Committee should also express its 
high appreciation of the generous 
readiness of the Baptists of Swit- 
zerland, and especially of the 
Ziirich church, to entertain the 
Congress—J. H. Rususrookg, 
General Secretary. 

London, November 22, 1933. 


CONTRASTS 


Have you secured your copy? 


The 1934 January book of 
missionary information CON- 
TRASTS has been printed, and 
shipments to fill orders received 
through the state offices has be- 
gun. The appearance of the book 
is unlike any of its predecessors. 
It has a photographic cover, show- 
ing two contrasting scenes, one an 
expanse of desert and the other a 
fertile, well-watered field, with 
cattle standing in the shade of 
trees. The press on which the 
book was printed is one which 
made it possible without any extra 
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cost to use colors on inside pages 
as well as the cover and this adds 
another touch of distinction. Sev- 
eral thousands of copies in excess 
of the number actually ordered up 
to the time of going to press have 
been printed. While this extra 
supply lasts further orders will be 
filled at five cents per copy. 


LETTERS 
From the Editor’s Mail Bag 


Both my husband and myself wish 
to tell you how much we appreciate 
Missions. It is surely better every 
month. We don’t know how we would 
get along without it. We read it from 
cover to cover, and get news we'd never 
get otherwise. It is a part of me. 
Yours for the best success this year.— 
Mrs. Alvin S. Kelley, Omaha, Neb. 


For some time I have been meaning 
to drop you a line to congratulate you 
upon the splendid piece of work which 
you are doing with your magazine. 
Form and contents are a constant im- 
provement. Its readability is greatly 
enhanced by the very fine printing and 
method of presentation. The denomi- 
nation is to be congratulated upon 
having such a medium for its con- 
stituency—William Travers Jerome, 
Jr., New York City. 


I am writing you these few words 
just to tell you how fine Missions is! 
One issue after another is fine, but the 
last one, the Washington Convention 
number which has just reached me, is 
a marvel. Reading it is almost like 
being present at the Convention. I 
wish you much joy in your service— 
Emilie Bretthauer,M.D.,Suifu, China. 

I have been interested in not a few 
comments that have reached me from 
Australia and New Zealand, not mere- 
ly regarding my own articles but in 
warm appreciation of Missions itself. 
Certainly you are presenting a most 
attractive magazine—J. H. Rush- 
brooke, London, England. 





YOU will enjoy this issue. 
Why not subscribe for a friend? 


Address: MISSIONS 
152 Madison Avenue, New York 

















Other Things to Recognize 


A Cartoon BY CHARLES A. WELLS 














Some OtHer Tuincs WE SHOULD REcoGnizE: 

That atheistic Russia is as aware of the supremacy of moral 
and spiritual forces as the so-called Christian nations. 

That expressions of friendship and faith are more effective than 
battleships and much cheaper. 

That whether we should have recognized Russia or not—in 
doing so we place ourselves in a position of special responsibility 
to the people of the Orient; for the recognition of Russia was 
primarily a problem of the Pacific basin. 


That the people of Japan, driven into hysteria by the mili- 


tarists, see in this either a greater hope of our friendship becoming 
more articulate, or a greater menace in our arm stretching over 
the Pacific. 

That we must clarify our position by recognizing that the peo- 
ple of Japan are really peaceful, beauty-loving, adorable folk, and 
prove that we recognize this by amending the stupid Japanese 
Exclusion Act. 

That if the United States should turn part of the millions spent 
on armed defense to the expression of love and brotherliness, we 
would achieve greater and more lasting security. 

That the world Christian program is just THAT idea in practi- 
cal action,—achieving peace in the only way it will ever come— 
through the hearts of men!—Cuaruzs A. WELLs. 
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CONTRASTS 


Nearly 200,000 were printed. Did 
you get your copy? 


See page 30, also pages 8-11 
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Publishers’ Photo Service, N. Y. 


ABOVE 
Old China, contrasted with New 
China. In the center picture, chil- 
dren of a Chinese official in Peiping 


BELOW 
Life is still primitive in the Garo 
Hills of Assam where women pound 
out rice and clean it in the wind 
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It Was a Great Year 





»| REMARKABLE year has ended. With 
the advantage of perspective, later gen- 
erations will appraise it as having 
started us on the road toward a finer 
era in human living. 

In our economic life, 1933 was a great year. 
Through its New Deal, cooperation is replacing 
ruthless competition. Child labor, sweatshop 
practice, unendurable hours of toil are being 
abolished. A national program is planning na- 
tional welfare. Even the Hearst newspapers 
admit “it is a program of social betterment, noth- 
ing else.” We are moving toward a new order 
more in accord with the social teachings of the 
Christian gospel than anything we have known 
heretofore. 

In international events, 1933 was a great year. 
The recognition of Russia restored friendly re- 
lations among three hundred million people. 
Here is a new and powerful factor in world peace. 
Constructive results are following events that 
earlier seemed so disheartening. The world 
needed the lesson taught by the failure of the 
London Economic Conference. Prosperity for 
one nation is a dream unless all are prosperous. 
The retirement of Japan and Germany from the 
League of Nations might have had shattering 
consequences. How easily the Manchurian 
crisis could have started another world war. 
How quickly France might have launched a “pre- 
ventive” war against Germany. Why did these 
things not happen in 1933? Because world pub- 
lic opinion, now thoroughly familiar with the 
tricks of propaganda, is quick to distinguish be- 
tween allegedly honest reasons and actually dis- 
honest excuses. The collapse of the Disarma- 
ment Conference transformed Geneva into a 
huge searchlight. Its glare revealed the sham 











and the shame of nations that talked disarma- 
ment even while they made ready for war. 

In the denomination, 1933 was a great year. 
The bold decision to hold the Baptist World 
Congress in Berlin marks another forward step 
in our world fellowship of Baptists. For the first 
time in nearly a century we met in joint conven- 
tion session with Southern Baptists. We under- 
stand them better; they know us better. At 
Washington we appointed a Commission on Re- 
organization. Whatever our state as Northern 
Baptists ten years hence, it will be attributed to 
that historic action of 1933. 

What can be said of the year’s drastic decline 
in missionary receipts? Admittedly it has dis- 
astrous immediate effects. Readjustments are 
being made that only a few years ago seemed 
impossible. On the other hand, it is compelling 
our boards to re-study their work and to re-plan 
its effectiveness. We are learning again that 
eternal values are not dependent alone on money. 
The first disciples had no funds. We sin against 
Christ if we say that without money we cannot 
bring His redeeming life to the world. 

In missionary interest, 1933 was phenome- 
nal. Never in America have such crowds at- 
tended missionary conferences. The meetings 
led by Stanley Jones, Dr. Liu and others, re- 
vealed unmistakably a “renewed conviction con- 
cerning Christ and His message for humanity.” 
American Christians still have faith in His gospel 
for our sorely burdened world. 

So we bid farewell to a great year, thankful for 
its manifestations of the working out of God’s 
purpose. We welcome 1934. Unless faith in 
God is an illusion, we shall continue to see His 
Kingdom advance, and doubtless in ways of 
which we have not dreamed. 








The World ‘Today 


Current Events of Missionary Interest 
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According to the above chart we are moving toward better times 


The Second Year of Recovery 
From the World Depression 


& WE enter a new year it is well to remind our- 
selves that the world is in the second year of 


recovery from the great depression. This is revealed. 


by the chart on this page, reprinted from The United 
States News. Few people are aware that the United 
States was the fourth nation to enter upon hard 
times. Canada, Poland and Germany preceded it. 
The depression apparently began in Germany as long 
ago as 1928. 

The encouraging feature suggested by the chart is 
that the nations are recovering from the disaster. 
By various methods, plans, policies, they seem headed 
toward better times. If a basis has been laid for a 
new social order and if nations have learned their 
interdependence, the lessons taught by the years of 
adversity will not have been in vain. 


Sunny California Becomes 
Lawless California 


OR nearly fifteen years the name of California 
has not appeared in the annual black list of 
lynching states. On November 26 it was restored 
when a mob of nearly five thousand men, women, 


children, babies in arms, in carnival spirit, as one re- 
porter expressed it, stormed a jail in San José and 
lynched two kidnappers who had murdered their vic- 
tim. What makes this sickening story all the more 
horrible is the alleged attitude of California’s Gov- 
ernor, who is vigorously denounced by the press of 
the country. According to THe AssocrATED Press, 
he refused to call out troops to prevent the lynching 
and he postponed a visit to another state to prevent 
some other official from doing so in his absence. 
Moreover, he is reported to have said, “If any one 
is arrested for the good job, I'll pardon them all. I 
hope this lesson will serve in every State of the 
Union.” The New York Times closes its editorial 
on this tragedy with this striking paragraph: “Judge 
Lynch is a vague, unidentified character. Governor 
Lynch is now visible to this nation which he has so 
finely lessoned.” 

What must be the impression abroad created by 
this frightful outbreak of lawlessness in a nation 
that two weeks before had completed a celebration 
in commemorating a “Century of Progress”? The 
story with all its gruesome details was probably 
cabled to every important newspaper on earth. If 
the foreign press features the story as our American 
papers so often feature incidents of violence in other 
lands, we can easily imagine what the world will 
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think of our so-called American civilization and its 
condoning of mob violence by the constituted au- 
thorities. The London Daily Express heads its ac- 
count with the title “The Beast is Loosed,” while 
The London Mirror indicts it as “a stigma on civili- 
zation.” And so itis. If mob violence not only re- 
ceives no protest, but instead is actually given official 
sanction, then law, order, liberty, all the priceless 
blessings that humanity has won after centuries of 
costly struggle, rest on a foundation of terrifying 
insecurity. 


Capitalism and Communism 
Decide to Become Friends 


HREE years ago in Moscow the Editor of 

Missions sat on the floor of a room in the Foreign 
Office because there were not enough chairs. He was 
with a party of Americans listening to a Soviet official 
discuss recognition of Russia by the United States. 

What was then eagerly desired has come to pass. 
President Roosevelt, taking the initiative after four 
preceding Presidents had refused recognition, invited 
Russia to send a representative to Washington for 
conference. The President stated that he had “con- 
templated the desirability of an effort to end the 
present abnormal relations between the 125,000,000 
people in the United States and the 160,000,000 
people of Russia.”» Commissar for Foreign Affairs, 
Maxim Litvinoff, hurriedly came to Washington. 
Although he boastfully announced in Berlin that a 
half hour conference with the President was all that 
was necessary, the time had to be extended into pro- 
tracted sessions running over two weeks. Eventu- 
ally he returned to Moscow with the coveted recog- 
nition in his portfolio and was greeted with great 
acclaim by the Russian people for having achieved 
another victory in international diplomacy. The 
brilliant Russian Commissar has several European 
diplomatic triumphs to his credit. 

Various reasons explain resumption of formal 
relations with Russia. Some people see an oppor- 
tunity for American trade expansion, hoping that the 
new relations will result in millions of dollars of 
business. Others think the action was due to con- 
cern over the growing tension between Russia and 
Japan and Japanese expansion in the Far East. 
Japan cannot but wonder what is involved in this 
recognition of her historic enemy on the mainland of 
Asia. Still others, more idealistically inclined, see 
back of it all a sincere desire to establish friendly 
relations and to promote world peace. 
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All conditions for recognition seem to have been 
fulfilled. Russia pledges to refrain from all prop- 
aganda against the political or social order in the 
United States and to restrain any agency, whether 
under direct or indirect Soviet control, from inter- 
fering with American internal affairs. American 
citizens are to be accorded full legal status and 
protection in Russia given to citizens of other foreign 
countries. Questions concerning war claims, con- 
fiscation of American property, former government 
debts, etc., are left for later adjustment. Even the 
American Legion, hitherto unrelenting foe of recog- 
nition, has accepted the decision, although with 
reservation, Commander Edward A. Hayes declaring 
that the Legion will ‘never approve the admitted 
tenets that are opposed in principle and in practice to 
our belief in God and our belief in American in- 
stitutions of government.” 

In view of Russia’s well-known anti-religious 
policy, American Christians are wondering about the 
bearing of recognition on the religious question. We 
know of one leading Baptist church that formally 
disapproved what the President has done. Through 
Mr. Litvinoff, Russia guarantees full religious freedom 
for all Americans in Russia. This includes all forms 
of religious services, observances, rituals, religious 
education, maintenance of churches and other eccle- 
siastical edifices. It assures protection from per- 
secution or interference of any kind. It grants ad- 
mission to Russia of American clergymen of all 
denominations and faiths. It permits the collection 
from religious adherents in Russia and the receipt 
from abroad of offerings for religious purposes. 

While we rejoice over this assurance of religious 
freedom for Americans, it apparently does not assure 
full religious freedom for Russians. Naturally Russia 
would regard that as a “domestic” question with 
which America should have no concern. A dis- 
quieting note is contributed by Mr. John Spargo, who 
writes in The New York Times, “The fact that the 
assurances asked for are necessary proves that the 
Soviet Government is not a civilized power meriting 
recognition.” It does seem strange that a President 


_of the United States should find it necessary to re- 


quest another civilized nation to guarantee religious 
freedom to Americans. Perhaps the exercise by 
Americans of religious privileges now granted may 
eventually lead to a modification of the religious 
policy for the Russians. It will depend somewhat on 
whether those from the United States now taking 
residence in Russia prove to be Americans or Ameri- 
can Christians. For there is a difference. 


epee eee ee 
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CONTRASTS 


From the annual publication of the 
Board of Missionary Cooperation 
for January reading 


Pictures on these pages are repro- 
duced from the pages of the new 
publication entitled CONTRASTS, is- 
sued by the Board of Missionary 
Cooperation. Every family in the 
Northern Baptist Convention should 
apply promptly for a copy and should 
read its graphically informing pages, 
one for each day in January. See 
also page 4 


> 





lalilichere Photo Service 


Previous issues were distributed free. 

This year, to help meet the cost of 

publication, a charge of five cents per 
copy is asked 
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ON THE OPPOSITE PAGE 
A street in a Mexican town in Colorado 


Graduates of the Baptist Seminary in Saltillo, 
Mexico. Contrast them with the simple, hum- 
ble couple in the lower right corner of this page 


A contrast in tombs. The world famous Taj 
Mahal in India and the lonely grave of Ann 
Hasseltine Judson near Amberst, Burma 














er 


ON THIS PAGE 
An American Indian madonna 


An Eskimo mother and her five children. 
They belong to the Talkeetna tribe in Alaska 


A typical Mexican immigrant and his wife. 
Thousands like them have moved into the 
southwestern states 


Photographs by Publishers’ Photo Service 
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Toyohiko Kagawa 
of Japan, Founder 
of the Kingdom of 
God Movement, 
and C. Y. Cheng, 
Secretary of the 
National Chris- 
tian Council of 
China. Their 
Christian friend- 
ship hasremained 
unbroken during 
all the unhappy 
relations between 
their countries 
over Manchuria 
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In India, plough- 
ing has not changed 
in a thousand 
years. Contrast 
this ancient method 
with the modern 
machine farming 
of the western 
prairie states as 
shown in the pic- 
ture at the bottom 
of this page. Rus- 
sia has also made 
great strides in the 
mechanization of 
agriculture 


Publishers’ Photo 
Service, N.Y. 
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A group of India’s out- 
castes in their village. 
There are more than 
sixty million of these so- 
called “untouchables” 
in India. Mr. Gandhi 
has devoted his life co- 
ward improving their 
economic condition and 
their social status 


, 
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Italian boys in Providence, 

Rhode Island in a summer 

vacation Bible school, study- 

ing the missionary journeys 
of St. Paul 
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Every street scene 
in India presents 
a moving pano- 


~-  vama of contrasts 
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If You Could See 
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These Crowds of People 


Crowded Railway Stations——Dirty Roads and 
Buses that Break Down from Engine Trouble— 


By Aurrep C. Davis 


Hideous Hindu Religious Festivals—Throngs 


at a Baptist Association—a Moving Panorama 


of Missionary Life in the Valleys of Assam 


“ URRY up or you'll be late for your train, 
the car is waiting now.” Such was my 
send-off when it was my privilege to 

make an extended tour on the North Bank of the 

Brahmaputra River in Assam. The part of the 

field we covered is roughly 150 miles in length 

with over 1,600,000 inhabitants, or more than 
one-sixth of the entire population of Assam. 

At the train that morning I met Dr. Swanson 
and Mr. Holm and went with them to Barpeta, 
the third largest town in the valley. When we 
left the train to finish the journey by bus we 
thought it best to leave the bulk of our baggage 
at the little rest house near the station, having 
been assured with certainty that we could get 
our bodily needs supplied at the Barpeta rest 
house. So we took the bus and started for the 
big town. We bumped along quite merrily for 
several miles, obscuring the landscape behind 
with huge clouds of dust, and meditating upon 
our good fortune in having such a fine bus. It 
was a short-lived joy. All at once the engine be- 
gan to sputter, and stopped. It finally started 
again, but our faith was not as great. And well 
that it was not, for though it started again, it 
was not for long. All the maneuvering of already 
well experienced men availed nothing. Standing 
in the road only increased the heating effect of 
the sun upon us. Soon we got impatient to be 
moving. Happily for us, relief came in the form 
of a new Ford, empty save for the driver. After 
a little persuasion he consented to take us to 
Barpeta. 

After tea we looked at the town, so unlike our 
own American towns. The houses were built close 


upon the roads, dirty, unkempt, and with equally 
dirty and unkempt children running about them. 
Into the market we went and began a “Bazaar 
Meeting.” In a few minutes the crowds gathered 
about us from everywhere, boys, students, men 
of all kinds, tall and fat, short and thin. All came 
to hear and see. They listened readily and ac- 
cepted our tracts willingly. They brought out 
their “poisa,” about one-half a cent, to buy our 
gospels. Out came the money, right and left. It 
seemed to me that everybody was reaching for 
copies. Little boys came forward as readily, 
probably more so than their elders, and we could 
not hand them out fast enough. Not fast enough, 
for just as I was able to turn to a little chap, I 
saw a hand laid on his shoulder and he was 
unceremoniously dragged from the crowd, no 
doubt to hear about the horrible dangers lurking 
in this Christian religion. 

There was a good night’s slumber ahead of us 
at the rest house to which we returned, and I 
never realized before how comfortable a cot 
could be. But dawn crept in altogether too soon. 

Our train the next day left the station about 
1 p.M., but before it left we were to see many of 
the facets of Indian life and problems. At the sta- 
tion we were surrounded by a curious crowd, 
intent upon viewing this group of aliens in their 
midst. We saw old age on the station platform, 
weighed down with past labor and now sup- 
ported by sons and daughters who are barely 
able to eke out their own living. We saw youth, 
buoyant and optimistic. We saw strength of 
character in the faces of young students. We saw 

(Continued on page 14) 
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Above: 
An Assamese potter at his 


wheel in front of his shop 


A scene like this must 
have been the background 
of the frequently quoted 
passage from the prophecy 
of Jeremiah 


See Jeremiah 18: 2 








Center: 


A blindfolded ox grinding 
mustard seed. Note the 


' spigot through which the 


oil flows into the little 
urn below 


Below: 

Piles of rice and curry for 
the hungry men and 
women at the association 
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Lunch time at the Goalpara Association in Assam, 
where Mr. Davis spent four days 


(Continued from page 12) 
bluff in the faces of others who desired much for 
themselves. So many were the phases of Indian 
life that one cannot record them all, and so varied 
the contrasts that one wonders at the numbers. 

Soon after our arrival came the police, bringing 
with them six prisoners, bound for the jail. Then 
we saw a cloth fly into the air and a rooster was 
freed from his bonds. We watched the boy who 
owned him as he tried to recapture him. But the 
cock was wary, and the chase was long. No per- 
son offered help. Just before the train came in we 
were pulled aside and asked to look at a sick boy. 
The father was on his way with him to our Wom- 
en’s Hospital. We could only urge him to go on 
to Gauhati. 

At last the train came. Again we were im- 
pressed by the numbers of people that we saw 
during that journey. New houses were all along 
the right-of-way. Numerous villages seemed 
everywhere. Multitudes were going and com- 
ing on the train at every station. After we 
reached our station, we began an 18-mile ride in 
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an ox-cart which was not completed until 2 a.m. 
Here we spent four days among our Kachari 
friends in their annual association. We were 
gathered together with about 900 Christians and 
some outsiders, though in all there are only 
about 1,200 Christians. We rejoiced with them 
in their work, saw a growing school and com- 
munity, baptized 40, and would have liked to 
have stayed for weeks helping them. 

In their school are many boys and girls. The 
name of one little fellow is Othello.Where he got 
the name we do not know. His mother is inter- 
ested in our school, but his father is not. Several 
times the boy has had to run away from home to 
go to school, and from school to keep from being 
taken home by his parents. Once when taken 
home he went on a hunger strike until at last the 
parents gave in and permitted him to return. 
Many stories could be told that are as interest- 
ing, and it is a source of joy to us that the heroes 
of these stories often become Christians and lead 
their parents to the same faith. 

Once more we were on the move and came back 
again to the station we had left five days before, 
to go again in the homeward direction. From nine 
that morning until six that night we were to pass 
through many scenes, dominated by one. It was 
the day on which one of their lowest forms of 
religious observances is celebrated. On that day 
they believe they can drive away skin diseases 
such as small-pox and leprosy, by making them- 
selves hideous with dirt and filth and large quan- 
tities of red powder called “Phakoo.” It is also 
the day on which the marriage of Krishna is re- 
membered with its attendant suggestive and 
immoral practices, especially in Hindu temple 
centers. Our first experience came when two fully 
grown men, covered with mud and wet and soggy 
clothes appeared at the railway station. Even 
their hair was matted with the clinging filth and 
all but their eyes were covered. Mud, water and 
lots of cow-dung was sufficient to celebrate, 
though the red powder was preferred. Soon 
these men and many others were parading 
through the little town, smearing all who came 
their way, and raising as much dust as possible, 
hoping that perchance it might blow in upon the 
Musselmen whose shops were nearby. In the 
train of these chaps followed the little boys, 
learning at an early age the requirements of their 
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religion. Let the woman beware who ventured 
out alone. Even the well-to-do merchants in- 
dulged in this pastime, singing their evil songs 
and smearing the powder and liquids all over 
one another until the very hideousness of it was 
seared into our brains. When finally we were 
nearing our shelter for the night we passed 
through a small town, almost impassable because 
of the crowds of celebrants thronging the streets. 
They were ugly in appearance, thought and act, 
and letting the baser rule the finer. 

How we would have liked to have stopped and 
told them the message we had, of the God who 
loved them with a great love, but could not reach 
them so long as their sin came between. As we 
had traversed the roadway, in a car this time, 
we had seen many new houses, indicative of the 
great numbers of immigrants from other parts 
of India. There were numerous, freshly worked 
fields and in them we had seen men, not Hindus 
but Musselmen, busy tilling the earth to draw 
from it their sustenance. 

I could go on through the remaining half of 
the journey and tell the same story over and over 
again. From the western end of that 150 miles 
to the eastern end it was the same story repeated 
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over and over. But if you could see the people 
—then you would understand. 

Two missionary families have been set aside to 
work in that district, really two fields. In one of 
the fields are 1,017,000 inhabitants with about 
4,650 Christians. About one-half are Baptists. 
One man can do very little among so many. If 
he were to sit in his office day after day with the 
natives lined up outside waiting to see him at the 
rate of one per minute, day in and day out, it 
would take 708 days. Raising the time to an 
hour so that he could talk to them it would take 
one man 116 years, 242 days to see them. Even 
25 families would not suffice. 

But the problem will be met some day, and 
that by the Indian Christians. In each of these 
districts or fields is a Christian school run by the 
natives with mission help. To these schools the 
youngsters come, mostly supported by their 
parents, often by the association, and sometimes 
with mission help. From this group will be some 
who will go on to higher education. ‘Too often 
the bright ones have no support and find it hard 
to goon. So the association has to help, and the 
mission here also lends a helping hand. These 
boys will be the leaders of tomorrow. 





Assam has thousands of villages just like this 
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This is the final article in Dr. 
J. C. Robbins’ series descriptive 
of his journey to British India 


Racial 
Adjustment 

in a 
Christian 
College 


Judson College, whose new 
chapel was recently dedicated, 
is a powerful agency in racial 
adjustment among the four- 
teen different races _repre- 
sented in its 289 students 


By JosEpH C. RoBBINs 


RAINED Christian leadership 
is the outstanding need of 
Burma today. Through Judson 
College, the Burman and Karen 
Theological Seminaries, and the 
Pyinmana Agricultural School, 
American Baptists are having a 
notable part in meeting this need. 
It is areal inspiration to visit Jud- 
son College. Back in November, 
1929, we laid the cornerstone of the 
Administration and the Woman’s 
Buildings. At that time, all there was of the 
new Judson was a group of half-finished build- 
ings standing in the midst of some ploughed 
land. One needed a most vivid imagination to 
see in these anything of the completed plant. 
Now one finds a campus of arresting beauty on 
the border of lovely Kokine Lakes. In this 
tropical climate, vegetation springs up quickly, 
and lawns, flowers, trees, and shrubbery make 
a superb setting for the buildings. 
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NEW CHAPEL AT JUDSON COLLEGE 


This stately baptist church is one of the most beauti- 
ful buildings on the campus of Judson College, a few 
miles from the capital city of Burma 


The college plant, unique in this respect 
among most colleges, having been planned and 
built all at one time, presents a symmetry and 
unity of structure and design rarely, if ever, seen 
on a college campus. The chapel, with its 
tower, dominates the group of buildings. A 
particularly fine building is the women’s dor- 
mitory—Benton Hall. It is built around a 
court, already beautified by a lawn and well- 
placed shrubbery. The building itself is a 
pleasure to visit with its living rooms so taste- 
fully furnished, with here and there a well- 
chosen picture to add a touch of color. Here 
the young women of Judson College receive 
that training for leadership that will make for 
the highest development of the womanhood of 
Burma. 
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Separated from the Judson campus only by a 
road that runs through the center of the spacious 
grounds are the campus and the magnificent 
buildings of University College, which, with 
Judson College, makes up the University of 
Rangoon. Our part in this Government Uni- 
versity creates some problems. At the same 
time it challenges us to maintain the highest of 
Christian and scholastic standards. 

The faculty of Judson College, young, am- 
bitious, enthusiastic, devoted, is made up of 
Americans, Karens, Indians, Burmans, and 
Britishers, with advanced degrees from Buck- 
nell, Denison, Brown, Chicago, Rangoon Uni- 
versity, University of Pennsylvania, Cornell, 
Calcutta, Yale, Manchester, Cambridge, Har- 
vard, and the University of California. 

The student body of 289 is a cosmopolitan 
group with representatives of practically all of 
the 14 different races that make up the popula- 
tion of Burma. The work of these racial groups 
in classroom, chapel, Christian service, and on 
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the athletic field gives a healthy laboratory for 
racial adjustment. 

In the Judson College Church, students and 
teachers find the privileges and responsibilities 
of church life. There is a worship service each 
Sunday morning, a prayer meeting on Wednes- 
day evening, and Students’ Christian Union and 
Young Women’s Christian Association groups. 
On the Sunday of my visit I preached in the 
morning to the college church, and led the ves- 
per communion service in the late afternoon. 
The most interesting meeting of that day, how- 
ever, was from eight to ten on Sunday night, 
when 61 students gathered at the home of Rev. 
and Mrs. Paul J. Braisted for a discussion period 
in which they asked all types of questions— 
social, ethical, religious, and theological. One 


‘annot go through these beautiful buildings and 
meet this fine group of students without being 
solemnized by the opportunity and responsibil- 
ity Baptists face in this, the only Christian 
college in all Burma. 








The Faculty of ‘Judson College. President Gordon S. Jury is not in the picture as he is at present in the 


United States on furlough 
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Replaces the Camp Crier 


Several new features mark the 12th annual association 
of Crow Indians in Montana, who meet near the spot 


where General Custer fought his last fight with the Sioux 





Everybody did justice to the big barbecue in which 











450 Indians participated. How they enjoyed it! 


N ALMOST the exact spot 

where 57 years ago the 
Sioux and Cheyenne Indians 
held council following the Bat- 
tle of the Little Big Horn, in 
which General George Custer 
and 206 men were killed, the 
Twelfth Annual Crow Indian 
Baptist Association convened 
at Crow Agency, Montana. 
The building in which the meet- 
ings were held was erected by 
Rev. James M. Burgess, first 
Protestant missionary to the 
Crows. He served under the 
Congregational Mission Board for nearly 25 
years. The little town of Crow Agency, Gov- 





By Cuester A. BENTLEY 


ernment headquarters of the Reservation, is 
centrally located in southeastern Montana with 
relation to other districts on the Reservation. 
Heretofore nearly every association meeting 
has been held along some mountain stream in a 
secluded spot. Some of the Indians, therefore, 
had misgivings about Indians from other dis- 
tricts coming here. The attendance, however, 
was good. Moreover, the meetings were con- 
ducted in a more orderly manner and there was 
better attention. 

Several new program features were decided 
departures from the older forms. Children’s 
meetings were held simultaneously with the 
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Below: The Crow Indian Baptist Chapel where the 
meetings were held 









Right: A _ delega- 
tion of Crow Indian 
students from Bacone 
College in Oklahoma 
who attended the as- 
sociation 


fae lk 
Above: Donald Deer Nose, the usher, his wife and 
Mrs. Bruce Kinney 
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adult sessions. In the afternoon the women 
held their meeting in a room by themselves, 
with men and women responsible for their re- 
spective programs. ‘These were so planned as 
to give some definite thought for meditation to 
each session. The various subjects were thus 
coordinated about the central theme, “To- 
gether with God.” A bell, given to the mission 
some years ago by Dr. A. M. Petty, announced 
the time for the various meetings. Heretofore 
this had been done by a “‘camp crier”” who went 
the rounds before each session. 

Each year the Indians are given larger re- 
sponsibility. All but seven of the 36 members 
of committees were Indians. They assisted 
with the program, publicity, entertainment, 





recreation, the feast and camp police. The 
position of usher is an important one. This 
year Donald Deer Nose and Jim Bear Below 
served most efficiently and courteously. Be- 
cause of their efforts the meetings were com- 
paratively free from unnecessary noise and 
commotion. The Indian speakers acquitted 
themselves in a fine way and showed real 
progress in Christian living and knowledge of 
the Bible. A fine choir made up of Indian 
young people furnished special music. Many of 
the old Indian tunes have given way to the fine 
old hymns of the church. 

Dr. W. A. Shanks, Tri-State Secretary for 
Montana, Idaho and Utah, brought two fine 
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messages in which he mentioned some of the 
things the denomination was doing in other 
fields. This was his first visit to the Crows. 
He made such an appeal to the Indians that 
they gave him the name “Old Crow,” a name 
honored and respected as that of a great chief. 

Dr. Bruce Kinney spoke particularly about 
the Christian’s relationship to the church and 
urged a more conscientious effort on the part of 
church members in living a conquering Chris- 
tian life. We were also very glad to have Mrs. 
Kinney and their daughter Winnifred present. 
Mrs. Kinney quickly won her way into the 
hearts of the Indians, who gave her the name, 
‘Likes the Church.” Miss Mildred Cummings, 
of the Woman’s Home Mission Society, spoke 
helpfully to the women and gave one of the 
principal program addresses. 

A special feature of the Sunday night program 
which closed the Association was a pageant en- 
titled “The Pilgrim’s Choice.”” ‘The cast was 
made up of Crow Indian girls, members of the 
World Wide Guild chapter of the Crow Agency 
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Church. Miss Ruth Price, who retired from the 
mission service last May, directed the pageant. 
The girls did exceptionally well and are a credit 
to the Christian young womanhood on the 
Reservation. 

The Association was another milestone in the 
30 years of Baptist mission work among the 
Crows. The reports showed a gradual growth 
in church membership and a considerable im- 
provement in Christian living, when compared — 
with the life of a few years ago. During the 
past year there were 29 accessions in member- 
ship by baptism into the Indian Church at Crow 
Agency, the largest of any year since 1921 when 
the work was taken over by the Home Mission 
Society. Less than 25 per cent. of the Crows 
are actively connected with the membership of 
any of our five mission churches. ‘The situation 
is challenging on all the fields. What today’s 
youth will do, what attitudes they will hold in 
tomorrow’s world, how we will develop in them 
the sense of responsibility, are questions that 
only time can answer. 





As the Year Ends 


stood for so much that cannot be defended and 
which is doomed to the discard. I see Jesus and 
His gospel building up everywhere little groups 
and communities which are setting new ideals 


By CLARENCE E. CHaney of Burma 


E ARE living in a world in which barriers 

that have isolated groups and individuals 
are tottering like the walls of Jericho. I see the 
world being made a neighborhood. I see social 
and racial and religious contacts being made on 
every hand. I see governments in commotion, 
revolution, evolution and change trying to find 
a higher and more just basis on which to conduct 
their business. Education which for so many 
centuries was not valued=by many individuals 
and many groups, is becoming now almost the 
universal demand. Broken barriers and new 
governments make absolutely necessary a more 
highly intelligent people. Democracy and il- 


literacy cannot possibly travel together. 

I see ancient religious systems being put to the 
test and in so many respects found wanting. It 
has put them on the defensive, but they have 


for personal, social and religious life. I am con- 
fident of the triumphant march of Christ and His 
gospel across the earth. 

The long financial depression, much as I regret 
some phases of it, wrings no pessimistic lament 
from my heart. It is already proving a blessing 
in disguise. I see in America, behind the cuts 
made in our mission funds from home, unem- 
ployment, need, suffering, sacrifice and sharing. 
Christians at home and abroad are learning more 
of the deeper truth that our vital resources are 
spiritual, not material. When we have more 
thoroughly learned that great essential, we will 
the better play our part as the stewards,of the 
manifold grace of God. May God enable js to- 
gether to turn defeat into victory. 
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An Interview with Hitler 


The former General Secretary of the Federal Council of 
Churches of Christ in America visited Europe last fall 
and had an hour’s interview with the Nazi Chancellor 


By CHARLES S. MACFARLAND 


N HOUR spent with Chancellor Adolf Hitler, 
November 15th, afforded opportunity for an 
interesting study of the man. Let it be said at once 
that the world is dealing with a personality of tre- 
mendous will power. In conversation he is the same 
Hitler that he is in his book and on the rostrum. 
He wastes no time,in the exchange of compliments, 
and says nothing about the weather, but goes di- 
rectly into the subject to be discussed. Almost en- 
tirely lacking in the sense of humor, he never seems 
to relax, and is at every moment intense, earnest, 
serious, severe and grave. He takes everything very 
seriously, including his own office and self. In him 
the world is facing a dynamic personality. 

My conference with him was on the matter of 
church and state relationships. He asked for my 
frank and full reactions to the present situation, and 
was so deeply interested that the allotted twenty 
minutes stretched to nearly an hour. In his re- 
sponses he was quick, vigorous and direct, some- 
times a bit dogmatic. For example, when I in- 
formed him that the protesting elements among the 
pastors, against the present church régime, felt that 
they had not been able to get their case before him, 
he said at once, “Please tell them for me to come and 
I will give them a full hearing.” 

One could easily see why and how Hitler domi- 
nates the German people. It is his honesty and 
sincerity, his devotion to the German people, his 
personal integrity, his willingness to sacrifice him- 
self, one can have no doubt, that go a long way with 
many of the people. He himself has persuaded 
them and he has saved them from a ruthless and 
destructive communism. Again and again was this 
repeated to me, and not infrequently with the addi- 
tion, “He is a man sent of God.” 

When, however, we turn to his foreign policy, he 
is thus far a sad failure. He has no constructive 
foreign policy; it is all negative. He has at 
times been weak to the point of childishness. He 
knows Germany and Germans, but understands 
little of the rest of mankind. He has isolated Ger- 
many from the world of both nations and peoples. 


Take the Jewish situation. When he finds that 
the peoples of outside nations are protesting, he 
thinks to stop it by a boycott of German Jews, which, 
of course, simply intensified it. One wonders also 
why, in the Jewish situation, he did not have con- 
sultation looking toward a positive and constructive 
solution. The result is that the self-respecting Ger- 
man people are now humiliated by having a Com- 
mission of other nations taking care of German 
refugees, many or most of whom had all the rights of 
German citizenship. I am credibly informed that 
leading Jews, men of high standing, asked for a 
round-table conference and were refused. Refusal 
to consult is never justifiable. 

Hitler had a good case before the world regarding 
the Versailles Treaty, but he himself is partly, if not 
entirely, to blame for its loss. 

Certain observations that the Chancellor made 
would indicate that he is now beginning to be wor- 
ried over his isolation. In the matter of foreign pol- 
icy he suffers also from his book, written ten years 
ago, much of which he would not write now. He 
might well have learned something from Mussolini in 
foreign affairs. The Duce was not long in discover- 
ing that the world was larger than Italy and Fascism. 

There are two possibilities of Nazi downfall. “A 
man sent from God” is expected to work miracles. 
The German people may be disillusioned in the mat- 
ter of economic recovery and re-employment. Then, 
also, whether all of Hitler’s under-chiefs are inwardly 
loyal, may be a question. 

How much unexpressed resistance is there among 
the German people, against the absolute loss of free- 
dom of press and speech? I think there is a great 
deal. Thoughtful men have said to me, “Well, we 
accept it (National Socialism) as the lesser of two 
evils” (referring to dreaded Bolshevism). One 
man, a most intense German, described the present 
government as being nothing short of Bolshevism 
turned around. Religiously-minded people are dis- 
turbed by the new cult, the so-called “Teutonic 
religion.” No one can tell what fires may be burn- 
ing in unseen consciences. 
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In the Land of the Torii 


Brief impressions of Japan by the Secretary of the 
Woman’s Foreign Board now on a visit to the fields 


By Janet S. McKay 


APAN to me is the land of the 
Torii and the Shrine. Many 
of them are to men, but none to a 
woman. Up in the north about 
every 1000 feet on the mountain is 
a little shrine. We passed village 
after village where there is no 
Christian and no Christian work. 
In the crowded centers the churches 
and Christians are a mere handful. 
The throngs that visit the shrines 
and temples reveal the hold that 
the non-Christian religions still 
have on this people. 
Some of the Christian women 
have interested me so much. Miss 
Allen gave me a Japanese dinner at 


Morioka. We sat around on the 
floor in a circle, as is the custom. 
Some of the women were not Chris- 
tians, but they were mostly high 
class. At one end of the circle sat 
a woman with a strong face. It 
impressed me very much. Imag- 
ine my joy when I learned that 
she was Sato San, daughter of the 
Bible Woman who had served us 
for so many years and who has 
been the kindergarten teacher for 
about 25 years. 

I wish I could record my varied 
impressions as I watched the wor- 
ship at Nikko, Meitji, Nara and 
many other shrines; as I saw the 


little girls crowded in the railway 
stations, having been brought from 
the villages by a labor recruiter to 
fill the factories, as I saw the men 
going to the licensed quarters, and 
the women carrying burdens on 
their backs that one would think 
would break them. 

I saw also many soldiers going 
and coming. In one station a group 
had just returned from Manchuria. 
The women bowed to the officer 
(I love to watch the Japanese bow, 
they are so graceful) and he made 
a speech to them. In another 
station the soldiers were leaving 
for the front. Women stood with 
impassive faces—not one tear was 
shed. 

Many of the Christians here are 
troubled about it and some have 
said that the time may come when 
the Christians will have to take 
their stand against it, and it will 














SAN FRANCISCO CONTRASTS 


Entrance to the 
Headquarters of 
the Confucian So- 
ciety of San Fran- 
cisco, Cal. 


Just around the 
corner stands the 
First Chinese 
Baptist Church of 
San Francisco 
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Luncheon in Morioka in honor of Miss Janet S. McKay who sits in the 
center of the front row with Miss Thomasine Allen at her right. 
Miss Sato San, to whom she refers, sits at the extreme right 


certainly mean persecution. One 
man said, “I hope when the time 
comes I shall be ready to die like 
Stephen.” 

Although my stay in Japan was 
brief, I visited all our mission sta- 
tions from Morioka to Sendai, 
Tokyo, Yokohama, the Inland sea, 
where with Miss Amy Acock we 
visited three Islands, Himeji, 
Osaka and Kobe. I have seen and 
visited all of our missionaries ex- 
cept Miss Carpenter, who was de- 
layed returning to Tokyo. 


Bible Instruction in 
Tokyo Public Schools 


For some years a group of To- 
kyo Christian laymen have been 
back of a movement to provide 
Christian story-tellers for the 
public primary schools of the city. 
Arrangements are made with the 
education authorities to have 
speakers visit the schools and tell 
the children Bible stories. 

During the past twelve months 
69 primary schools were visited. 
More than 80,000 school children 
heard these Bible stories. The 
Educational Section of the City’s 
Social Welfare Bureau sponsors 
this movement and cooperates in 
its work. 

This unique piece of Christian 
service probably cannot be par- 


alleled in even so-called Christian 
nations. In fact, in some of these 
countries neither the city nor the 
school authorities could or would 
countenance such work!—From 
The Japan Christian Council 
Bulletin. 


Negro Pastors’ Institutes 
in Nine Southern States 


The National Negro Ministers’ 
Institute, of which Dr. George R. 
Hovey is General Director, held 
14 institutes last year, including 
that at Leland College. (See 
Missions, October, 1933, page 
481). Nine Southern states were 
included: Virginia, South Caro- 
lina, Georgia, Alabama, Missis- 
sippi, Arkansas, Texas, Kentucky 
and Tennessee. Total enrolment 
in regular classes was 700 Negro 
pastors. 

These institutes make a special 
effort to reach the untrained 
Negro pastors, who comprise from 
85 to 90 per cent of the whole num- 
ber. Of those enrolled last year, 


55 per cent had received less than ° 


an eighth grade education. Only 
4 per cent had a college training; 
50 per cent had received no minis- 
terial training whatever; 96 per 
cent had received none or only the 
most limited and _ elementary 
training, chiefly in Bible in school; 
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and less than 4 per cent had re- 
ceived a regular three years’ train- 
ing. These institutions give a 
four-year course of study with four 
subjects with text-books each 
year, and continue the work 
through the year in local clubs 
which complete the text-books be- 
gun at the institute. Last winter 
72 clubs enrolled 900 members. 
In June, 222 ministers completed 
satisfactorily three years of the 
course, and 76 others did credi- 
tably their third year’s work. 

Each institute needs about 
$1,000 to do its best work. Un- 
fortunately hard times reduced 
the available resources to $100 for 
each local institute. Yet the 
Negro teachers, lecturers, leaders 
and directors gave their services 
without pay in the emergency 
rather than disappoint the minis- 
ters who were anxious to continue 
their work. Some of the most 
needy pastors have such a piti- 
fully small income from their 
churches that they could not 
afford the cost of board, travel, and 
books. Mr. Rockefeller has gen- 
erously contributed to the insti- 
tute. The Home Mission Society 
encourages it, and receives gifts 
designated for it, but is unable at 
present to include it in its regu- 
lar budget. 


Burma Census Reports 
Large Gain Among Christians 


The total population of Burma 
is 14,647,497, of which 12,348,037 
are Buddhists. The Christian 
community -of 331,106 shows a 
proportion of 23 per thousand 
(1931) as against 14 per thousand 
in 1901. Of the above figure 212,990 
are Baptists. The second in the 
list is the Roman Catholic com- 
munity with 89,678. Baptistshave 
gained 30% in the last ten years. 

It is apparent (1) that Chris- 
tianity has actually reached one in 
forty-two of the population; (2) 
that five of every eight Christians 
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in Burma claim to be Baptist; (3) 
that two-thirds of all the Chris- 
tians in Burma are Karens and 
that nearly two-thirds of these are 
Baptists; (4) that among the Bud- 
dhist races, of those who have 
become Christians nearly one-half 
are Baptists. 

Adoniram Judson founded this 
mission as a Baptist Mission in 
truest loyalty to the Word of God, 
and loyal successors have carried 
it on. The figures of the census 
report tell results obtained, but our 
work is not done. 

From The Burma News. 


Chinese in West China 
Now Eat Finer Apples 


Some years ago, a Canadian mis- 
sionary started in on a campaign 
to improve the fruits of West 
China. Now his work is beginning 
to show results. This year we 
have been buying fine apples from 
this orchard. Formerly it would 
have been true to say that we were 
over 1,000 miles from a good apple 
and the same distance from a 
lemon. This is not to say that 
there were no apples in West 
China previous to this venture. 
There were—but they were 
scrubby bits of fruit such as in 
America are called “crab-apples.”’ 


They look rather hungry but they will soon be fed. 


The ladies of the mission would use 
them to make apple jelly. But 
they were so small and sour that it 
took a lot of them and a lot of 
sugar to get a cup of jelly. 

I regard the picture as a partial 
answer to some of the criticism on 








Better apples in West China. 
The tree is so fruitful that bam- 
boo poles support its branches 





_ 
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the part of the Appraisal Commis- 
sion that the missionary has neg- 
lected the social application of 
Christianity. Aside from estab- 
lishing churches, schools and hos- 
pitals, which I regard as a direct 
application of the teachings of 
Jesus, missionaries have been pa- 
tiently and persistently endeavor- 
ing to solve some of the social and 
economic problems of the countries 
in which they live and work.— 
Joseph Taylor, Chengtu, W. China. 


National Convention 
of Evangelists 


The Fourth National Convention 
of Evangelists and Christian Work- 
ers will be held in Philadelphia. 
December 31st through January 
7th, in Grace Baptist Temple, one 
of the most famous churches in 
America. Dr. M. Joseph Twomey 
is pastor. The convention was 
held last year in Cadle Tabernacle, 
Indianapolis. In the eight days’ 
sessions nearly 100,000 people at- 
tended. It is one of the most out- 
standing and far-reaching gather- 
ings in the country. It is held 
under the auspices of the Inter- 
national Evangelistic Association. 
It is opportune that at the be- 
ginning of the New Year there is to 
be this national gathering. 





It is the boys’ annual Christmas dinner at 


the Mary Mann Mission in Omaha, Neb. These boys receive fine training in race friendship 
and understanding, as evidenced by the various races represented in the group 
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They Found Depression But No Despair 
A report of the Presidential Tour of the Far West 


By Cuarence W. KEmMPER 


The Presidential party touring 
the far west in the interest of our 
denominational program consisted 
of Dr. Charles S. Detweiler, Dr. 
Joseph C. Robbins and myself. 
Our fellowship and team work 
were delightful. The response of 
the people was very gratifying. 

We visited 21 cities of this west- 
ern area. In many of these meet- 
ings leaders were present from dis- 
tances of more than 100 miles. In 
one meeting representatives from 
every church of the association 
were present. More than 300 
churches were represented in our 
meetings. Approximately 13,500 
people heard our messages on the 
“Live It Through” program. 

We found pastors and many lay 
leaders quite alive to the present 
program. One leading pastor re- 
marked that our denomination 
had never had a better program 
or a more vital approach than in 
the present one. While every- 
where we could not but feel the 
impact of the current depression, 
yet nowhere did we encounter the 
mood of despair. Our messages 
attempted to reckon with the ac- 
tual facts of present-day life in a 
manner of frank and honest real- 
ism. We did our best always to 
foster faith, encourage endeavor 
and challenge our people to match 
themselves along the needs of the 
hour. 

Among the points of emphasis 
which we made were the following: 
The Bible, Christ the working 
God, the sensitive and responsive 
world, the church and the ultimate 
victory of righteousness. The 
“Read It Through” program has 
caught the imagination of our peo- 
ple, and everywhere we found 
them quickened by this. The 


challenge to “Live It Through” 
fits the hour in which our people 
are living and lifts them up into a 
new and courageous endeavor. 
They are seeing with increasing 
clarity that much of our life has 
been marked by unworthy living 
and vast elements of paganism 
have overtaken us. Nothing but 
the simple, sincere and Christ-like 
living is worthy the hour in which 
we live. 

We felt anew the common soli- 
darity of our people. We are one. 
Everywhere they looked to us 
with keen anticipation for words of 
encouragement and challenge on 
behalf of our great denomination. 


In Full Swing 


The “Live It Through” move- 
ment has gained great momentum. 
It is reflected in the activities of 
every state and almost every 
church in the Northern Baptist 
Convention. Since October three 
notable parties, headed by the 
president and vice-presidents of 
the Convention, have been tour- 
ing the country. Their messages 
have been relayed to local meet- 
ings. 

Last year “Pray It Through” 
was a valuable preparation for the 
present movement with its em- 
phasis on the practical duties of 
a Christian life and evangelism. 
Cooperation in the churches is not 
only general but it is manifested 
in activities of a character which 
shows what a responsive chord 
was struck when the program for 
this year was announced. Hun- 
dreds of churches have created 
special devices suited to local con- 
ditions. A favorite idea is one bor- 
rowed from the N.R.A. and con- 
sists of adopting a Recovery code 
for the members of the church. A 
typical code of this kind commits 
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the members to such definite agree- 
ments as attendance at services, 
support of the church with an ade- 
quate share of income, and to be 
givers of record, also active partic- 
ipation in some phase of church 
work other than by attending 
services and contributing money. 
Such codes have been printed in 
many local church bulletins. 

In the larger centers city-wide 
cooperation in “Live It Through” 
will be general. For example, 
in St. Paul and Minneapolis a 
period of nine weeks, from Novem- 
ber Ist through December 31st, 
was selected as a time for special 
emphasis upon enlistment. The 
chairman of the committee is Rev. 
Verner I.Olson. The State Evan- 
gelistic Commission adopted most 
of the Twin City program through- 
out Minnesota and organized 35 
teams, each consisting of a layman 
and a pastor, for a one-day confer- 
ence in every church in the state. 


More Bible Reading 


The interest manifested in the 
simultaneous reading of the New 
Testament has been so marked 
that it is desired to follow up the 
present program and bring about 
a permanent revival of the practice 
of reading each day some part of 
the Scriptures. Many stories are 
current of the surprises experi- 
enced by church members who for 
the first time in their lives under- 
took to read the New Testament 
from beginning to end. 

It is therefore recommended by 
President Abernethy’s cabinet, 
that at the end of the twenty 
weeks devoted to reading through 
the New Testament all Northern 
Baptists continue their daily Bible 
reading by using, until Easter, the 
Scriptural references from The 
Fellowship of Prayer. From 
Easter until the Convention in 
May a schedule of daily readings 
will be prepared by Dr. Aber- 
nethy. 
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.CONTRASTS, vivid and startling are expected by 
Dr. Hubbell in the Lower East Side of New York 


@ January, 1934 


When the Bowery Changes 


and Chinatown Disappears 


Continuing from November issue the story of “‘The Church 
for Forgotten Men,” and its future ministry in view of 
the anticipated changes in this area in lower New York 


GANIZED in 1843, 
the policy of the 
Mariners’ Temple 
has been primarily 
a ministry to its im- 
mediate neighbor- 
hood. But now, in 
the face of revolu- 
tionary changes 
contemplated in its 
neighborhood, de- 
cided alterations in its policies and methods may 
soon become necessary. In our day, this desig- 
nation (neighborhood) covers the Chatham 
Square district, the Bowery and Park Row on the 
west where unattached, solitary men live in ho- 
tels. It likewise includes that district, also the 
field of the First Italian Church which worships in 
our building, lying between the Manhattan and 









By Wiu1am N. HuBBELL 


Brooklyn Bridges, the Bowery and the East 
River. This district has an Italian population 
of about 10,000 people (besides Jews and small 
Spanish and Greek settlements) , from which the 
attendance upon the Italian Church services and 
the religious and social clubs of the young people 
and children has largely been drawn. 

Since the period of the earlier Dutch and Eng- 
lish settlements on Manhattan Island, the area 
between the two bridges has witnessed many 
changes in population. Within the next ten 
or fifteen years even more radical changes will 
probably take place than in any similar period 
in the past. The old tenement house of five 
floors, unhygienic, foul and boisterous, will give 
place to scientifically constructed buildings, 





The Mariners’ Temple Sunday Night Home Hour for Homeless Men 
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housing an entirely different type of tenant. 
The Knickerbocker Village shortly to be built 
will rise on a site three blocks from the Temple. 
Other and larger developments may be expected 
in the area when financial conditions improve. 
The slogan adopted by real estate operators and 
others interested in the improvement of the 
Lower East Side, is “Walk to Work.” Its ulti- 
mate purpose is to attract large bodies of men and 
women who serve Wall Street. 

One effect of the changes in living conditions 
in this area will be the transformation of the 
Bowery into a first-class business thoroughfare. 
In the process, the cheaper hotels and lodging 
houses will give place to more pretentious build- 
ings. This will result in the scattering of that 
part of the population to whom our church now 
ministers. Farther to the west one can vision 
other communal changes. Indeed, in the evolu- 
tion of Lower Manhattan, Chinatown itself may 
disappear. No one knows just what the char- 
acter or the numbers of incoming home-seekers 
will be. The problems to be faced will be com- 
plex and appealing. 

The Mariners’ Temple can meet the challenge 
of these changes in one of three ways: 

(1) By a union of the First Mariners’ Church 
(I am not authorized to speak for the Italian 
Church) with a neighborhood church. Our Cen- 
ter has at the present time a cooperative program 
for children with the Sea and Land Presbyterian 
Church. A satisfactory organic union of these 
bodies with, of course, all their departments 
would seem to justify the ideal, “In union there is 
strength.” Such union or a similar union with 
any ecclesiastical body, however, demands seri- 
ous thought before consummation, inasmuch as 
our church building, popularly known as the Mar- 
iners’ Temple, is held in trust for Baptists by the 
American Baptist Home Mission Society. And, 
further, in view of the fact that incoming multi- 
tudes will replace the present population or in 
part supplement it, there will remain a suffi- 
ciently large field for many religious centers. 

(2) The church property may be sold and the 
two churches move elsewhere. Such a policy 
would be quite in accord with that of scores of 
churches organized on the lower tip of Manhat- 
tan Island. This course, however, would involve 
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the abandonment of a congested area where dire 
needs and moral dangers abound. It would mean 
an abandonment by a church of Christ which in 
a continuous service of 90 years has gained for 
itself a position of influence in the community 
and the denomination. A situation fairly alive 
with favorable opportunities, conditions and re- 
sources does not repulse; it beckons. 

(3) We may remain in our present location, 
change our methods of work with the changes of 
population and face with the highest wisdom 
at our command the many social, cultural and re- 
ligious problems of the community with the goal 
of a self-supporting church imperatively sum- 
moning us. This procedure will tax our re- 
sources, material and spiritual, to the uttermost, 
for we will not know the nature of a next move 
until necessity compels us to make it. Constant 
readjustments may be expected. But what a 
mighty challenge this prospect suggests! 

On grounds of sentiment also there are reasons 
why our church center should be continued on its 
present site and its integrity maintained. [I real- 
ize that with many Baptist churches senti- 
ment does not play a very active part in the for- 
mulation of programs. Our denomination in 
New York City is poorer in spiritual ideals if it 
does not realize that for 188 years (since 1795) , 
there has been a Baptist church edifice on the 
corner of Oliver and Henry Streets; that the first 
White House occupied by President Washington 
and his wife was located on Cherry Lane a few 
blocks from this site; that the history of two Bap- 
tist churches, the First Mariners’ Church and its 
predecessor, the Oliver Street Church, and six 
other church bodies in their worship and labors, 
has been bound up with this location; that from 
its commencement the church has been a fruitful 
missionary body. Mrs. C. H. Putnam, one of 
the charter members, in her history of its early 
years said that every sailor admitted to member- 
ship was a missionary. This spirit has been con- 
served by each succeeding administration and the 
effectiveness of its operation has been seen in the 
establishment of Baptist churches and missions 
in Sweden, Norway, Denmark, Russia and the 
United States. 

Finally, the Baptist denomination of New 
York City, also from the viewpoint of sentiment, 
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should not overlook the fact that our church edi- 
fice, now adequately equipped in every way to 
afford a ministry to any particular type of people, 
is the oldest Baptist meeting-house on Manhat- 
tan Island. It was built in 1844. It is a voice 
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out of the past telling of long continued service. 
It should stand for years to come, a link binding 
the achievements of former years with the hopes 
of the future. It is a Temple, in which the spirit- 
ual body of Christ may continue to find a home. 


It was taken in 
1866. Note the 
clothing styles 
worn in New 
York at that 
time 
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The First Hundred Years 
Are the Hardest 


T IS a common aphorism that the first 
hundred years are the hardest. It applies 
to magazine editing as well as other tasks. 
With this issue, Misstons begins the 25th 
volume under its present name, the 131st year 
as a Baptist missionary periodical since its 
founding in 1803 as The Massachusetts Baptist 
Missionary Magazine, and the second year 
under its present editorial management. 
During the past year Misstons has tried to 
interpret to Baptists what was happening in 
their own sphere of interests, and in the world 
at large, and the significance of these events 
for the spread of Christian faith and idealism 
and of Christ-like living throughout the earth. 
Whether or not we succeeded, the record is 
closed and the first year is done. As we review 
its experiences we are thankful for God’s bless- 
ing, for the commendation of many readers, the 
loyalty of thousands of subscribers, and the 
help of hosts of Club Managers in the churches. 
And now a new year stands before us. It 
comes with a glorious challenge to make the 
service of Missions to the denomination and 
to its far-flung but sadly retrenching missionary 
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causes even more vital and constructive. To 
that we dedicate ourselves. 

We wish for all readers a new year of happi- 
ness in living, of joy in serving, and of gladness 
in helping to extend the Kingdom of God into 
every realm and relationship of life. 


The Commission on Reorganization 
Proposes a New Deal 
CCORDING to former President C. O. John- 


son, the Commission on Reorganization was 
created at Washington in response to a “denom- 
ination-wide unrest and a demand that some- 
thing be done to meet it.” Judging by its 
preliminary report presented at the mid-year de- 
nominational meetings in Chicago, the Commis- 
sion is attempting to satisfy that demand by of- 
fering a New Deal. 

For it is a New Deal. Not since 1919, when 
the New World Movement was launched, has 
anything so radical been proposed to Northern 
Baptists. Asserting that its work was still in 
the explorative stage and that specific recom- 
mendations were not offered now, the Commis- 
sion nevertheless took those present into its con- 
fidence and outlined several tentative features of 
its proposed New Deal. These include a new 
organization to be known as the General Coun- 
cil, which would combine the functions of the 
Executive Committee and the Board of Mission- 
ary Cooperation; mergers of national missionary 
societies; coordination of the several agencies 
now related to young people’s work; rotation in 
membership on denominational boards; the per- 
ennial problem of designated gifts; the recur- 
ring question of annual or biennial Conventions; 
district or state promotion areas; determination 
of national and state budgets and state allot- 
ments, and other matters. They are all subject 
to modification. Throughout its deliberations 
the Commission has followed four principles: 
autonomy of local units, democracy in represen- 
tation, simplicity in organization, and economy 
in operation. 

We shall have more to say on this later. Me- 
chanical printing schedules make impossible in a 
January issue any extended mention of what 
takes place in mid-December. The next issue 
will contain a full story of the Chicago meeting. 
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A Study in Contrasts 
of Yesterday and Today 


EVERAL pages of this issue reproduce pic- 

tures from the January information booklet, 
Contrasts. It marks the eleventh year in a 
successful use of literature that has had no 
parallel in missionary promotion. Each Jan- 
uary for ten years Northern Baptists have been 
furnished a highly informing and superably 
illustrated booklet. The list will be remem- 
bered by all who enjoyed reading them: 


1924 Intro ALL THE WorRLD 

1925 Tue Boox or a THousanpd Facts 
1926 Tue Missionary Quizz Book 
1927 Tue Loc or THE AIRSHIP 

1928 THe ExpLoraATION CARAVAN 
1929 Tue LAaTCHSTRING 

1930 Tue TRANSIT 

1931 THe Mart Box 

1932 SaDDLEBAGS 

1933 STREETS 


If bound together these booklets would make 
an imposing volume of information on Baptist 
missions, an encyclopedia of what Baptists are 
doing in education, philanthropy and missions 
throughout North America, Asia, Africa and 
Europe. 

We do not need to praise this year’s booklet. 
It can speak for itself. One feature, however, 
deserves special comment. Former editions 
of January booklets have ranged from 100,000 
to 350,000 copies. All were distributed free. 
Owing to the pressure for economy, a charge of 
5 cents is made this year, and Contrasts has 
been printed only on advance orders. The 
more optimistic at headquarters thought pos- 
sibly 50,000 copies would be enough. To their 
surprise, advance orders exceeded 175,000, so 
that to be safe 200,000 copies have been 
printed. Late orders are still coming in. 

Two conclusions are warranted. Baptists 
like this type of missionary literature, otherwise 
they would not order in quantities and this year 
gladly pay for it. It demonstrates the effec- 
tiveness of cooperative missionary promotion. 
No single agency could finance the production 
and distribution of such a piece of literature 
in the interests exclusively of its own work. 
Our missionary task is one. Cooperation is 
essential in presenting its unity to our people. 
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Youthful Strangers 


in Our Midst 


HE Department of Labor at Washington has 

reversed the ruling of the preceding adminis- 
tration which created such furor a year ago. For- 
eign students in the United States are again 
permitted to seek employment to finance their 
education. All public-spirited Americans will 
welcome this rescinding of an unwise action. 
Whether it will undo all of the mischief and re- 
establish the good will which the previous ruling 
destroyed, is doubtful. However, foreign stu- 
dents are again registered in large numbers in 
various American institutions of learning. Many 
of them come from so-called non-Christian lands 
where foreign missionaries are at work. There 
were nearly 1,000 Chinese students here, a 
slightly smaller number of Japanese, and more 
than 500 Filipinos. The total was 8,220. 

The presence of these young people in the 
United States raises pertinent questions. What 
impressions of America and American life do they 
take back home with them? Are uppermost in 
their minds such facts as gangsterism, disregard 
for law, race discrimination, bread lines? Or do 
they most vividly remember sympathy, friendli- 
ness, Christian churches, Christ-like personali- 
ties? Is the Christianity they actually see in 
America in accord with what is taught by mis- 
sionaries in their native lands? 

Having raised these questions, let us ask a few 
others that are more pertinent because they are 
personal. Are there any foreign students in your 
community? Have you ever made any friendly 
approaches to them? Has your church ever 
done anything to help them feel at home? 

These youthful strangers in our midst furnish 
splendid opportunities for doing foreign mission 
work in its fellowship aspects here at home. 


Editorial « Comment 


@ Whatever interpretation may be given to the 
familiar passage in Isaiah, “In that day shall there be 
a highway out of Egypt to Assyria,” the highway is 
today an actual fact. A railway now runs from 


Cairo to Haifa in Palestine, and from there a modern ° 


auto road runs through to Iraq, originally Meso- 
potamia. 
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@ The world’s record for long marriage engage- 
ments is apparently held by a Chinese. Last Octo- 
ber Mr. Tung Yicho of Canton, China, at the age 
of 70, married Miss Wang Meishun, aged 68, also 
of Canton, after an engagement of 53 years. Back 
in 1870, when she was not quite 16 years old, accord- 
ing to the story in The Trans-Pacific, he proposed to 
her and was accepted. Then he went to Canada. 
She could not see her way clear to accompany him. 
So he went alone to seek fame and fortune. He 
found both but remained unmarried. As the years 
rolled by he assumed that Miss Wang had married 
some one else. But she also had remained faithful. 
When he returned to Canton after a lapse of more 
than half a century, they were married. 


© The late Dr. Henry Howard, who at the age of 
67 came from Australia as a Methodist evangelist to 
become pastor of the rich Fifth Avenue Presbyterian 
Church in New York, will long be remembered for a 
striking sentence in a sermon delivered on his re- 
turn from a trip around the world. “We learn in 
travel that God is no respecter of persons. All the 
good people do not go to our church nor live in our 
streets nor look at things from our angle.” 


@ The Home Mission Society has suffered a great 
loss in the death of George E. Merrill, Secretary of 
the Department of Building Counsel. Dr. Merrill 
was a nationally known architect. The department 
was established by the Society in 1920. During 
these 13 years Dr. Merrill supervised the planning 
and construction of 600 edifices and served as con- 
sultant in 1,100 church building projects. His min- 
istry extended beyond the territory of the Northern 
Baptist Convention into many other communions. 
His high professional service and his efficient han- 
dling of edifice projects brought him wide recognition. 
Death occurred November 22, 1933, at Danville, 
Pa., following an operation for appendicitis. He 
had motored back from the centennial celebration 
of Kalamazoo College of which his grandfather, 
Thomas W. Merrill, first appointee of the Home 
Mission Society with commission dated May 11, 
1832, was a founder. Dr. Merrill was honored by 
Kalamazoo College in 1929 with the degree of 
Doctor of Science. At the age of ten he had joined 
the First Baptist Church of St. Paul, Minn., of which 
Dr. L. C. Barnes was then pastor. Dr. Barnes never 
dreamed that both he himself and the ten year old 
lad whom he baptized were destined later to render 
such highly useful service to the Home Mission 
Society. He is survived by his widow, a son and 
two daughters. 
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@ The Molokai leper colony in the Hawaiian Islands 
has claimed another missionary victim. Eight years 
ago Rev. Peter d’Orgeval went from New York to 
Molokai as chaplain to the lepers. Now he has 
himself contracted the loathsome disease and is thus 
doomed to remain with them for life. He has built 
himself a home in the leper community apart from 
the mission buildings. Like Father Damien, his 
famed missionary predecessor, the afflicted chaplain 
shows that heroic self-sacrifice is still gladly accepted 
in missionary service. 


@ Out of 700 leading colleges and universities, 59% 
closed the last college year 1932-1933 with a deficit. 
More than 6,000 professors, teachers and other em- 
ployees had to be discharged. It is estimated that 
nearly 100,000 students were unable to return to 
college last September. The American Alumni 
Council hopes to establish a $15,000,000 credit or 
revolving fund from which such students might bor- 
row in order to complete their studies. This worthy 
proposal should have full support. 


© Life insurance companies ought to find foreign 
missionaries good risks. It would be difficult to ex- 
cel the following record. During the past 25 years 
the Foreign Mission Board sent to India exactly 100 
men and women. Today all these people are still 
living. There are 54 in service on the field and 16 
at home on furlough. The remaining 30 are in other 
forms of work, thus accounting for the entire 100. 





THE GREAT DELUSION 
Numser 7. CONTRASTS 


ONGRESS assembles this month in 
Washington. Two brief quotations will 
be of interest. 


From The New York Times: By a vote of 
5 to 4 the House Accounts Committee de- 
cided to permit beer to be <old in the restau- 
rant of the House of Representatives at Wash- 
ington. Thus beer returns to the Capitol after 
a thirty year absence. 

From The Japan Christian Graphic: A new 
ordinance prohibits wine in the Japan Diet 
Building. (This corresponds to the National 
Capitol in Washington). Some see its effects 
in the fact that there has been a marked de- 
crease in disorder in legislative sessions. 


Alcohol is prohibited in the Diet in Tokyo 
and welcomed on Capitol Hill in Washington. 
The contrast speaks for itself. 
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The accompanying article describes the * ° 
Civilian Conservation Camps ul Ing 





and NOT the : 
Communist Concentration Camps . 
established by the Nazis in Germany In {| 
— Great Olle: 
> ~ .\2. MORE CONTRASTS | 
A bread line, familiar sight A gr aphic agcol 
on the streets of the city, waiting the Home Mi sic 
| for a free meal : 
| cooperate with 
A bread line waiting for dinner dent in rebiuyldi 
in a civilian conservation camp | 
in Wyomin, among unenplo 
yoming & "y 


Which is the better method for moralized by he 


rebuilding manhood? 


A THE beginning of the Civilian Con- By Fravk A. 
servation Camps movement, | was 
appointed on the committee representing differ- 
ent home mission boards to cooperate with 
United States Army chaplains in making provi- 
sion for adequate religious privileges. As soon 
as the location of camps was determined, a letter 
was sent to all state convention secretaries and all 
Indian missionaries, asking them to get in touch 
with the commandants of the districts and offer 
their cooperation. The response was exceed- 
ingly fine. Many missionaries as well as many 
pastors and laymen have been doing volunteer 
religious work in the different camps. This is 
especially true of our missionary-colporters. 
One of the most unique pieces of cooperation is 
the use by the government of the assembly 
grounds of the South Dakota Baptist Conven- 
tion. 

I have personally visited two camps, at Range- 
ley, Maine, and at Bole Mountain, Wyoming. 
The men were living in barracks and in tents. 
The food was excellent. Regular army officers 
were in charge. Discipline was good. ‘The men 
were employed in making roads, clearing up un- 
derbrush, and in tree nursery work. Rev. E. A. 
Bell, of the First Baptist Church of Cheyenne, is 
in charge of the religious work in all the Wyoming 
camps. It was expected that this camp would 
| be moved about the middle of November to 
| | Arizona for the winter. 
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I select two experiences as typical. The 
first is from Rev. E. T. Thorn of Darby, Mont., 
one of our colporters: 

We went for a second service with the boys yester- 
day afternoon, leaving our home after our morning 
service in Darby. . . . The main camp is located 
about 40 miles from us, and high in the mountains. 
Our quartette and our soloist, Mrs. R. G. Ostergren, 
went along for some special messages in song. We 
carried a little folding organ. There were eight of 
us altogether ... 

By the time greetings were exchanged, the mess- 
hall was almost full of men and boys. All these 
boys are from New York, and Lieutenant Brown 
told me that about 35 of them were Catholics. We 
did have as fine service there as you could hope for 
in any place; wish you could hear the bunch sing, 
practically every one of them. Our group all had 
our supper in camp with the officers. . . . I must 
say that every minute is brim full of interest. 

I enclose pictures that will give you an idea of 
some of the work for the summer with 200 in the 
camps. When these officers and men came into 
Darby they always felt free to come right into our 
home, and they never failed to attend our church 
services. The last night they were here we had 
around thirty in our services. The responsibility 
was very heavy, but I do believe it was all worth 
while. 

Colporter E. L. Crane, of Jackson, Wyo., re- 
ports that in a single month his work brought 
him into contact with from 1,600 to 2,000 men in 
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six Civilian Conservation Camps in the Jackson 
Hole country. Extracts from his letter follow: 


It is located just south of Yellowstone Park. All 
of the Teton National Forest and also the Teton Na- 
tional Park are in the Jackson Hole. The rest is a 
valley along the Snake River and its tributaries, un- 
til the river cuts through the Snake River range, 
down the Grand Canyon into Idaho. In this valley 
you will find the town of Jackson with a population 
of perhaps 600. Wilson is the next in size, with one 
general store, a pool hall and barber shop, two filling 
stations and half a dozen houses. Moran is next, 
one store, one garage, one studio art gallery, one 
laundry and a lot of cabins for tourists. The popu- 
lation is four to six families for the whole year, ex- 
cept the summer. Snake River, Jenny Lake, Teton, 
Moose, Grovont, Kelley, Zenith, and Bondurant, are 
marked on the map as towns, but really they are 
filling stations with a mail box. Into this section 
Uncle Sam put seven C.C. camps, with from 1,500 
to 2,500 men. 


* * * * * 


With the coming of this group of boys came a real 
problem, or group of problems. For the most part, 
the boys came from the poorer, congested sections 
of the large cities, very largely Roman Catholic, with 
very limited ideas of what their relation to the out- 
side world should be, and many of them having no 
intention of working. They were here at the ex- 
pense of the government for a great vacation, to see 
the country. Many of them had never breathed a 
breath of pure air before in their lives. They knew 
nothing of the great open spaces and mile after mile 
of nothing but trees. 


* * *% * * 


Into such conditions it was my privilege to lend 
my help in preaching to the men the gospel story, 
and encouraging the few who were trying to follow 
Jesus. There were times when every effort was 
ignored by both men and officers, times when it 
was not advisable to try to have a meeting because 
of the unrest in the camp, but usually everything was 
in good accord, and we had fine attendance and 
good order in the meetings. Some requested prayer. 
Some came and said the message helped them. 
Some expressed the thoughts of others in reference 
to the helpfulness of the services. 


* * * * * 


When I think of what may have been accom- 
plished—I do not know. I tried to be true in life 
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‘Colporter E, T. Thom and his fellow workers 


among the boys and in message which it was my 
happy lot to deliver. I traveled nearly 300 miles 
per week visiting the camps, and was in every one of 
them except Granite Creek, with meetings, preach- 
ing, playing trombone, singing and leading them in 
hymns. Only Eternity will reveal what was done. 
We know that His Word will not return void. 


* * # * * 


Last Monday night at P. 3 Camp I preached to a 
good crowd at 6 p.m. and then to a group of Jewish 
boys until 10 p.m. I preached Jesus to them and 
agreed to come back for a Jewish service Friday 
evening, the 22nd of September, Jewish New Year. 


Camps among the Indians were established on 
the Crow field in Montana at Pryor and at Crow 
Agency; two Camps in Nevada, one at Walker 
River Reservation and the other at Pyramid 
Lake; one on the Mono field; several in the vi- 
cinity of Keams Canyon, Arizona; two in Okla- 
homa, one in the vicinity of our work at Watonga 
and the other at Anadarko. Our missionaries 
stationed at these points have rendered splendid 
service. They included Rev. Lee Thayer, Rev. 
Chester Bentley, Dr. W. A. Petzoldt, Rev. 
Thomas Davis, Rev. W. A. Wilkin, Rev. John 
Frost, and Rev. Robert B. Teachout. 

The danger has been that the Indians would 
neglect their own homes for the camps. This 
has been obviated by having only part-time work 
for them. It has not been easy to carry on re- 
ligious work at these camps as many elements of 
hostility, both white and Indian, have been al- 
lowed to come into the camps. At the same 
time, no restriction has been placed on the mis- 
sionaries. On the whole the camps have done 
good work for the Indians. 
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FACTS AND FOLKS 


Adam Podin, grand old man of 
Estonia, devoted his entire summer 
vacation to answering the many 
urgent calls from prisons, leper 
asylums and other places where 
“his people” wanted to see him. 
It will be remembered that Mr. 
Podin a year ago was decorated by 
the Estonian government, in ap- 
preciation of his years of service 
among lepers and prisoners. 


6 ¢ @ 


The 50th anniversary celebra- 
tion of the beginnings of work at 
Vinukonda, South India, was held 
in September. Large crowds at- 
tended the meetings, more than 
1,500 being present at the Sunday 
outdoor service. Mission Secre- 
tary Frank Kurtz, who attended 
the meetings, reports that nearly 
all the workers there were school 
children when he and Mrs. Kurtz 
were missionaries in that station. 
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Last year 80 peasant gospel 
schools were held in Japan under 
the auspices of the Council’s Rural 
Commission, the Kingdom of God 
Movement and other Christian 
agencies. They were attended by 
1,200 regularly registered young 
people on full time and an addi- 
tional 400 on part time. This 
work is part of the program in 
rural betterment and evangelism. 


At Central Philippine College, 
Iloilo, Philippine Islands, 289 stu- 
dents were enrolled in all depart- 
ments this year. Eleven men 


and two women are in the School 
of Theology. Mrs. H. F. Stuart 
writes: “Both government and 
private schools are either merely 
maintaining previous enrolments 
or are reporting a decrease. So 
we feel that our increase in the 


News brevities reported 
from all over the world 











colege and high school depart- 
ments of 30% and 25% respec- 
tively is real progress.” 
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Missionary Thermometer 


The Metropolitan Baptist Board of Missionary 
Cooperation aims to help the churches to 
raise the temperature of their missionary life. 













—_—— — Enthusiastic 
White — Dynamic 
Heat = Ready to go 
= Helping to send 
- Giving sacrificially 
= _Interceding faithfully 
Warm = Mildly concerned 
~ Informed 
= Giving something 
— Intermittent in inter- 
2 cession 
Tepid =~ Half-hearted 
=  Spasmodic interest 
= Occasional information 
Cold = Passive 


Uninformed 
Unconcerned 
Non-cooperative 


=~ Indifferent 
Criticising without 
knowing 


—™ Negative 
Antagonistic to the 
work of Christ 
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What Is Your Temperature? 


Dr. E. C. Kunkle of the New 
York Metropolitan Board of Co- 


operation has had an attractive 


desk blotter printed featuring a 
missionary thermometer. It is 
reproduced on this page. It isa 
fine plan to have this constant re- 
minder on one’s desk, but the idea 
is worthy of much more general 
use. The thermometer ought to 
be enlarged and hung in church 
vestibules. The mercury in the 
column should be adjusted to the 
missionary temperature of the 
church and then made to rise or 
fall as the interest in missions in- 
creases or wanes. 


Persecution by parents and oth- 
ers is not uncommon in India. 
“When the new school year 
opened,” writes Rev. P. S. Curtis 
of Venukonda, “two promising 
young men, one from the Kamma 
and the other from the Reddi caste, 
came and joined us. The families 
of both young men became very 
angry because they chose to be- 
come Christians. Enemies of the 
Kamma boy burned the haystack 
belonging to his family. Over 100 
cart loads of fodder were destroyed. 
The family received back in gifts 
as much hay or more than had 
been burned but they drove the 
son away from home, saying that 
his share of the property was gone, 
and that he had brought ill luck 
on them by becoming a Christian.” 


Last year all of the graduates 
of the Jorhat Christian Schools 
who tried for the Calcutta Univer- 
sity entrance examinations passed. 
Rev. R. Fred Chambers writes 
that this was the best record in the 
history of the school. 


Chinese boys in the Chung 
Mei Home, Berkeley, Cal., en- 
joyed two weeks in camp last sum- 
mer. Each morning reveille was 
sounded at 7:30. Then followed 
drills, a hike, swimming and fish- 
ing—and three good meals! In- 
spection found every bed, pack, 
and other equipment in shape. 
Chung Mei camp standards are 
high. The last Saturday was 
given over to sports. Character 
building and distinctly religious 
training received emphasis. Each 
Sunday morning the boys attended 
church service and each Sunday 
evening found them gathered in a 
service of their own with their 
beloved “Captain” Shepherd. 








My Battle, by ApvotF Hit Ler. 
This English translation of Mein 
Kampf, is to the Nazis of Germany 
what the writings of Lenin are to 
the Russian communists. Of the 
original German edition, one mil- 
lion copies have already been sold. 
This abridged English translation 
by T. S. Dugdale gives perhaps one 
half of the original 297 pages as 
compared with the German 781 
pages. Many pages of attacks on 
the Jews have been left out as well 
as much matter not of general or 
international interest. The trans- 
lator claims, however, that he has 
accurately conveyed “all of the 
sentiments and ideals of govern- 
ment expressed by the author in 
the final complete German edi- 
tion.” As a study in the back- 
ground of Hitlerism, a sketch of 
Hitler’s life, and an exposition of 
his ideas concerning communism, 
the Jew, dictatorship, democratic 
government, and the necessity of a 
regenerated German nationalism, 
it is obviously authoritative. Yet 
Hitler himself would probably not 
write today some of the things he 
wrote in this book ten years ago. 
(Houghton Mifflin; $3.) 


Preachers Present Arms, BY 
Ray H. Asprams. This review is 
being written shortly after the 
singing of “Onward, Christian 
Soldiers,”’ by the quartette in the 
morning radio devotions. Strange 
coincidence! It is a terrible book; 
yet it had to be written. Its 
review of how the churches of 
Christ in the United States co- 
operated with the government war 
machine and war propaganda ought 
to be read by every minister and 
then kept handy for reference if 
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war comes again. How incredible 
it now seems, for example, that 
back in 1917-1918 a Baptist min- 
ister in army uniform preached to 
his people Sunday after Sunday 
with a flag on one side of his pulpit 
and a machine gun on the other! 


This is only one of many sad 


incidents reported in the book. 
No less sorrowful are the numerous 
quotations from sermons, articles 
and editorials in religious papers, 
resolutions by church bodies, etc. 
Many of them are thoroughly 
militaristic in tone. It is a sorry 
record of how churches and preach- 
ers were used as agents for war 
propaganda and hate. Fortunate- 
ly the author does not criticize. 
He recognizes the overwhelming 
pressure of the national hysteria of 
that period. Many preachers 
quoted with chapter, verse, place 
and date, will regret having their 
war utterances now brought to 
light. Yet if the book will help 
the churches of Christ to decide 
what to do if another war comes 
it will achieve a noble result. On 
the other hand, in the closing 
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chapter the author, who comes 
from a long line of Baptist an- 
cestors, seems to question whether 
the current wave of pacifism in 
the churches is more than tempo- 
rary. He cites as a sobering fact 
the violent outburst of anti-Ger- 
man sentiment aroused by some 
phases of Hitlerism. Moreover, 
one of the most disturbing sen- 
tences is the following: “As a 
result of the ecclesiasticai war 
record, in these days of double 
disillusionment, hosts of people have 
lost their faith in the leadership and 
guidance of the churches.” If this 
is true, there is one way whereby 
the churches can redeem them- 
selves. It is by unequivocally 
now determining never to bless 
war again. (Round Table, $2.50.) 


The Hope of the World, By 
Harry Emerson Fospicx. For 
the first time in his ministry of 
thirty years Dr. Fosdick yields to 
popular demand for a book of his 
sermons. There are 25 of them. 
All have been preached in the 
Riverside Church of New York 
and on subsequent Sunday after- 
noons over the nation-wide chain 
of broadcasting stations. The 
book takes its title from the first 
sermon on ““Tke-Hope of the World 
in Its Minorities.” Al] the moral 
earnestness, vigorous ethical ap- 
peal, high literary quality, that 
mark the Riverside pulpit run 
through its 240 pages. To those 
who heard the sermons over the 
radio, its reading will bring back 
the inspiration and challenge of 
their original delivery. ‘Those who 
have never heard Dr. Fosdick, 
either visibly or invisibly, will 
welcome an opportunity of reading 
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these 25 stimulating applications 
of Christianity to the problems of 
the modern world. A remarkable 
sermon is that on “The Peril of 
Worshipping Jesus.” It is not 
enough to say “Lord, Lord.” 
Worship must be accompanied 
by genuine discipleship, by doing 
“the will of my Father who is in 
heaven.” Here is Dr. Fosdick’s 
preaching at its best. (Harpers, 
$1.50.) 


Evangelism in the New Age, 
by AusTEN K.peE Buiots. By writ- 
ing this book Dr. de Blois has 
rendered a distinct service to the 
cause of evangelism in these un- 
settled times. It is a thoroughly 
readable and stimulating volume. 
The new age with its changes, 
perils, materialism, religious in- 
difference, is outlined as a stirring 
challenge to the church which still 
‘possesses potential power to an 
unlimited degree.” But some of 
its methods and emphases must 
be adapted to this age. So Dr. 
de Blois appeals for a return to 
a continuous and more personal 
evangelism. He has little use for 
professional mass evangelism. Be- 
cause of its sensational methods 
and spasmodic character this 
‘tends to bring the whole redemp- 
tive process into disrepute. The 
majority of mass evangelistic cam- 
pagins have not left any permanent 
religious impressions on the com- 
munity at large.”’ His chapter on 
mass evangelism is unusually 
strong. A broader and more in- 
clusive meaning is given to the 
term evangelism in its definition 
as an effort “to swing human lives 
into fellowship with God” through 
“a change in attitude wrought 
through faith in Jesus Christ.” 
Moreover, evangelism ‘“‘embraces 
also the full development of the life 
Godward. It is both evangelistic and 
educational.’’ Furthermore, the 
entire missionary movement is in- 
cluded, for it is basically an enter- 
prise in evangelism. Thus foreign 
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The Judson Press Sermons 


SIX VOLUMES OF SELECTED SERMONS 
By Six Outstanding Baptist Preachers 


We are fortunate in being able to offer a series of selected sermons by outstanding Baptist preachers; 
three of them men in high official positions in the denomination, and three young pastors of great 
churches, who are rapidly taking prominent rank in the American pulpit. 


The first of this series appeared December, 1933. 


SERMONS FOR EVERYDAY LIVING 


By Albert W. Beaven, President of Colgate-Rochester Divinity School, and President of the 
Federal Council of the Churches of Christ in America. 


The Following Titles Are for Future Publication: 
January— LEFT-HANDED FOLKS 


By William S. Abernethy, Pastor of Calvary Baptist Church, Washington, D. C., and President 


of the Northern Baptist Convention. 


February— TIMES OUT OF JOINT 


By Charles Lyon Seasholes, Pastor of the First Baptist Church, Dayton, Ohio. 


March— REALITY IN RELIGION 


By John MacNeill, Principal of the Theological Faculty of McMaster University, and President 


of the Baptist World Alliance. 


April— THE SIN OF BEING ORDINARY 


By Frank B. Fagerburg, Pastor of the First Baptist Church, Los Angeles, Calif. 


May— SAILS AND ANCHORS 


By Harold C. Phillips, Pastor of the First Baptist Church, Cleveland, Ohio. 


$1.00 each 


These books may be ordered separately or you may place your order now for the entire set 
of six and the books will be sent to you each month as they appear, thus saving you the 


bother of ordering more than once. 


The American Baptist Publication Society 
1701-1703 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia 


16 Ashburton Place, Boston 
2328 S. Michigan Avenue, Chicago 
313 W. Third Street, Los Angeles 


1107 McGee Street, Kansas City 
505 New World Life Bldg., Seattle 
223 Church Street, Toronto 


ORDER FROM OUR NEAREST HOUSE 





missions is set forth as ‘“‘a reform 
agency, a philanthropic force, a 
healing ministry, a moral crusade, 
a cultural propaganda, and above 
all else and essentially, a regenera- 
tive spirit.” The Laymen’s In- 
quiry could subscribe to this, for 
Re-Thinking Missions says, ““There 
is no substitute for the regeneration 
of the individual units.” (Judson 
Press; $1.50.) 


The Minister’s Annual, com- 
PILED AND EDITED BY J. McC. 
Ramsey. This is the sixth annual 
volume in a series by the Editor of 
The Expositor. It contains orig- 
inal sermons from 52 American 
ministers, including many of the 
most outstanding men that the 
American pulpit can furnish, to- 
gether with an equal number of 
midweek topics, outlines, junior 
sermons, Sunday school lessons, 


orders of service, responsive read- 
ing, bulletin slogans, ete. But 
what a dangerous book it is for a 
minister disposed to be either lazy 
or dishonest to have all this mate- 
rial laid out for every Sunday in the 
year. This is putting temptation 
in the minister’s way with terrible 
suggestiveness. (Revell, $2.00.) 


A Book of Remembrance for 
1934 is in form, size and range of 


contents the same publication that 
was issued for 1933 under the name 
Northern Baptists in Action. 
All of the new features that were 
introduced last year have been re- 
tained and improvements added. 
This handbook is sold at 25 cents 
per copy and may be ordered from 
any branch of the American Bap- 
tist Publication Society or from 
the Board of Missionary Coopera- 
tion, 152 Madison Avenue, N. Y. 
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Do You AGREE WITH HIM? 


In a series of three discussions, of which this is the first, 
Dr. F, A. Agar asks several questions and submits some com- 
ments with which you may heartily agree or radically disagree 


Voluntary or Mandatory ? 
By F. A. AGar 


MOST unusual situation forces us to face this 
above question. Thousands of local churches 
openly profess to accept the teachings of the Bible as 
a sufficient rule of faith and practice, and then frankly 
permit their individual members to disobey and dis- 
regard one of the great and essential commands of the 
Lord contained therein. We refer, of course, to mis- 
sions and evangelism. Both evangelism at home and 
missions abroad are parts of the same program com- 
mitted to the followers of Christ when He com- 
manded them to “go into all the world and preach the 
gospel to every creature.” 

This is not just a request from a Leader to His fol- 
lowers. It is unmistakably the command of a Lord 
who has made plans to be carried out by those who 
follow Him. The language is unequivocal. The 
meaning is plain. It was clearly understood by the 
original group. They began at once to evangelize 
their neighborhood and to go into the far places of the 
earth to tell the story of Christ’s redeeming power. 
Whenever Christ’s followers have primarily obeyed 
this command, churches have been vigorous, growing, 
self-sacrificing and able to endure hardships. When- 
ever this has been neglected, churches have faltered 
in their progress, grown soft and have lost a peculiar 
spiritual dynamic that results from the processes of 
evangelism and mission work. Will you challenge 
these statements? 

Today the tendency seems to be for churches to 
treat the command of Christ as if it were a voluntary 
matter with the individual believer, rather than a 
mandate to be obeyed. Does this plain Bible teach- 
ing permit each professed believer to obey or disobey, 
or is every true follower of the Lord required to help 
fulfill his Master’s will? Some clear thinking must be 
done if we are to answer this query aright. 

Of course, physical force will not be used to pro- 
duce obedience. Love must be the sufficient com- 
pulsion. It was God’s love for a sin-stricken world 
that produced the plan and then the command. 
Only love for God will produce the proper response 
from us. How can we make this unmistakably plain 


to every church member? Is it not the plain testing 
of a love voluntarily professed by an intelligent in- 
dividual? 

If we say we love and yet disobey, is it not proof of 
hypocrisy? It must be remembered that an indi- 
vidual voluntarily makes a decision whether or not to 
yield himself to the will and purpose of Christ as 
Lord and Master. Once that decision has been 
made, it becomes an obligation to find out what is the 
will of Christ and then, with love and sacrifice, do 
the best possible to fulfill that will. 

A local church is simply a group of believers volun- 
tarily associated together to help each other to fulfill 
the will of Jesus Christ. So the command, “go ye 
into all the world and preach the gospel to every 
creature,” becomes a primary task of the local 
church. Each person in the church, helped by every 
other person, can do more and better work in fulfilling 
his Lord’s command because he is associated with 
other like-minded people. A local church must not 
allow its corporate body or any of its parts to fail in 
obedience. No minority can obey for an unwilling 
majority. The obedience of one person cannot 
cover the disobedience of another. But an obedient 
minority must not calmly accept the disobedience of 
even a majority. Are there not some definite things 
to be done by such a minority? 

We raise, therefore, some pertinent questions for 
our readers to answer: 

1. Has a Christian the right to do or not todo as he 
pleases where the commands of Christ are concerned? 

2. What can an average local church do to produce 
missionary participation by every church member? 

3. Shall a locai church refuse to accept as a mem- 
ber one who refuses to support its evangelistic and 
missionary program? 

This is the first of three discussions designed to 
stir up the minds of our readers to the point where 
they will either controvert our presentation or pre- 
sent other facts that will illumine the situation and 
help remedy it. Next month we will face the ques- 
tion, “Is the Local Church Missionary-Minded?”’ 

If you will write in to the Editor, your comments 
will be noted in connection with the succeeding arti- 
cles. We shall hope to produce some clarifying sug- 
gestions. 
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Three Significant Contemmialts: 


A New Year Message from the Baptist World Alliance 


HAT a vast community we represent! When 1933 began, 10,882,279 Baptist church i 

members were reported. If Russian and some other figures had been obtainable the $ 

total would perhaps be 12,000,000. A mighty force of evangelical believers, at work in 70 i 

countries—more than are included in the League of Nations! ' 
But is this force effective? Are we as persons and as groups “worthy of God’? Are our 
convictions real and vital? Is our life consistent, our witness frank and courageous? Are we 
alert to hear His voice and resolute to obey “in scorn of consequence’? Are we winning the 

world for God and His Christ? 
; vindication of the Gospel. i 


The fierce challenges of today are the opportunities for the 
I am confident that our historic emphasis on the Cross, on the 


GREETINGS TO MY BAPTIST BRETHREN EVERYWHERE! 


personal faith we confess, on the value and freedom of the church, and on the universal au- 


thority—in social, national, and international life, as well as personal—of “‘the God and Father 
of our Lord Jesus Christ,” is the vital and saving message for such a time as this. i 
Think of the mighty men—God’s gift to the world through our communion—whose cen- 


tenary celebrations fall due in 1934. J.G. Oncken was baptized on the 22nd of April 1834. That 


| event marks the opening of the widest and strongest evangelical movement the nineteenth 
century beheld in Europe, and its power was felt far beyond. In 1834 C. H. Spurgeon was $ 
: born, the greatest evangelistic preacher our denomination has known, still exercising an in- i 
fluence that knows no frontier of country or race. William Carey closed his career in 1834. 

: The hundreds of thousands of converts in Baptist mission fields today—even apart from the re- i 
markable effects of his life and work beyond our borders—witness to the unique significance of 

: this pioneer of the Kingdom. Is the God of Carey, Oncken, and Spurgeon insufficient for i 

‘their succeeding race”’? 

: I have raised, very humbly, some of the questions each should put to his own heart as we i 
bo. 


Then our life and / 





confront the New Year. May God raise us to the level of His purpose! 
service shall be worthy of our fathers and of our fathers’ God. 
ourselves, not in Him. 


If we are straitened, it is in 
J. H. RusuBrooke, General Secretary 
London, November 1, 1933. 
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President Abernethy’s Party Visits New York 


York Association at 2:00 Pp. m. at 








President W.S. Abernethy, with 
two members of the team on tour 
with him, Dr. G. Pitt Beers and 
Dr. F. W. Padelford, spent two 
busy days in Metropolitan New 
York late in November. 


Monday morning, November | 


27th, Dr. Abernethy spent two 
hours with the Long Island Asso- 
ciation, at the Baptist Temple in 
Brooklyn. In the afternoon there 
was a women’s mass meeting 
at Emmanuel Baptist Church, 


Brooklyn, with Mrs. Avard L. 
Dunlop and Mrs. Rolla E. Hunt 
as co-chairmen. There were ad- 
dresses by President Abernethy 
and Dr. Beers. In the evening 
there was a mass meeting at Bap- 
tist Temple, Brooklyn, with How- 
ard QO. Patterson as chairman. 
There were addresses by Pres. 
Abernethy and Dr. Padelford. 
The Tuesday program included 
a women’s mass meeting under the 
auspices of the Southern New 


Calvary Baptist Church, Man- 
hattan. Mrs. Curtis Lee Laws, 
wife of the editor of The Watch- 
man-Examiner, was chairman and 
the speakers were Dr. Abernethy 
and Dr. Beers. In the evening at 
8:00 o’clock there was a mass 
meeting at Judson Memorial 
Church, Washington Square. The 
chairman was Duncan Dunbar, 
and the meeting was addressed by 
Dr. Abernethy and Dr. Padelford. 
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- PERSONALITIES - 


A Visitor from the Land of Hitler 

Dr. F. W. SIMOLEIT OF GERMANY, Secretary of the 
German Baptist Missionary Society, made a hurried 
trip to New York in November to attend the meet- 
ing of the Executive Committee of the Baptist World 
Alliance. He came on the speedy S. 8. Bremen and 
returned on the speedier S. S. Europa. This dis- 
tinguished visitor from the land of Hitler now holds 
an unusual Baptist official position. He is one of 
the three fiihrer, or leaders, appointed by the Bap- 
tists of Germany in harmony with the “leadership” 
principle of the Nazi Revolution. All matters per- 
taining to the relations of German Baptists with the 
German Christians in the Reichskirche under Bishop 
Miiller have been committed to these three Baptist 
fiihrer. Having received the highest number of 
votes in the German Baptist Convention last 
August, Dr. Simoleit has been accorded a status of 
seniority. It is an office of unprecedented responsi- 
bility. He himself doubtless does not yet fully 
realize all that is involved. Viewing matters from 
this distance, it seems like a distinct departure from 
Baptist democratic principles. 


Canada and England Meet in New York 

THE SAME PURPOSE BROUGHT TO NEW YORK two 
other famous Baptists from foreign lands. Presi- 
dent John MacNeill came from Hamilton, Canada. 
He has many friends on this side of the border. His 
frequent visits and his presence at our conventions 
are always an inspiration. Dr. J. H. Rushbrooke 
came from London. Although he lives in England, 
he belongs everywhere, as readers of Missions know 
if they followed his wanderings a year ago in South 
Africa, Australia, New Zealand, and Europe. 


Dr. Grose’s Ordination is Confirmed 

To Dr. Howarp B. Grose was given the unusual 
distinction of having his ordination, which occurred 
50 years ago, “confirmed” by a notable company of 
Baptist officials and members of the office staffs at 
Baptist Headquarters. They had gathered at a 
luncheon party in his honor on November 27th, the 
50th anniversary of his ordination as pastor of the 
First Baptist Church of Poughkeepsie, N. Y. 

Dr. L. C. Barnes displayed his customary grace 
and genius in presiding. At each plate was a repro- 
duction of the program of the ordination service 
held November 27, 1883. It carried several distin- 
guished names, such as Rev. R. S. McArthur, Rev. 


G. E. Horr, President S$. L. Caldwell of Vassar Col- 
lege, Rev. Henry L. Grose, father of Dr. Grose, and 
others who participated. All of them have long 
since gone to their reward. Felicitously Dr. Barnes 
turned the anniversary into an imaginary ordina- 
tion service. With due solemnity he pointed out 
the candidate’s unique qualifications for the minis- 
try, and then called on all present to show by a rising 
vote that they “confirmed” Dr. Grose’s ordination. 
In so doing they also thereby expressed their con- 
fidence that he had been “foreordained” for the 
work he had done for fifty years in the pastorate 
and in the editorial chair. In similar happy vein 
Dr. Barnes, himself a minister for 55 years, then de- 
livered the “charge” to the candidate, urging him as 
a young man (Dr. Grose is now in his 83rd year) to 
work for the unification of the denomination by 
reading a new magazine, Missions; to work for the 
cooperation of all denominations through the Chris- 
tian Endeavor Movement and the Federal Council 
(in both of which Dr. Grose has so long been active) ; 
and to familiarize himself with the immigration 
problem by reading Aliens or Americans (which Dr. 
Grose wrote thirty years ago); and to cultivate a 
right devotional spirit by studying Never Man So 
Spake (which he wrote ten years ago). It would 
be difficult to imagine a more appropriate and 
beautifully summarized appreciation of Dr. Grose’s 
achievements than this brilliant “charge” to the 
candidate. 

In reminiscent mood Dr. Grose responded. He 
spoke of his happy service, which began with the 
Hudson River Association, his work both as prede- 
cessor and again as a successor to Dr. Barnes at the 
First Church of Pittsburgh, and his editorial work 
on The Watchman with Dr. G. E. Horr, on The 
Home Mission Monthly with Dr. H. L. Morehouse, 
and finally for 23 years as Editor of Mrssrons. 
These memories filled his present years with an 
abiding serenity and a joyous satisfaction. He had 
brought with him the old and now faded original 
program of his ordination service and the doctrinal 
statement which he presented at that time. Fifty 
years ago he had made this statement out of ac- 
quired knowledge; today he finds that the enriching 
experiences of life have demonstrated its reality and 
validity. He referred to many congratulatory mes- 
sages which he had received, two of which, respec- 
tively from Dr. C. A. Barbour and Dr. A. W. Beaven. 
were read by Dr. W. H. Bowler. He closed with a 
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quotation from a retired minister, also over 80 years 
old, who expressed the wish that Dr. Grose would 
“stay with us as long as youcan.” That Dr. Grose 
hoped to do. To that all present, and all who now 
read this account, heartily acquiesce. 

Dr. Coe Hayne presented a tribute of flowers for 
Mrs. Grose, whose regrettable illness made it im- 
possible for her to be present. Rev. Elmer A. Love 
of Mt. Vernon, pastor of Dr. Grose, pronounced the 
benediction. 


Yale and Harvard in the Philippines 

AN UNUSUAL DEGREE-CONFERRING CEREMONY was 
held in the Philippine Islands late in September, 
when President Harland F. Stuart of Central Philip- 
pine College received the degree of Doctor of Educa- 
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tion from Harvard and Professor Ernest L. Ackley 
the degree of Doctor of Philosophy from Yale. 
Both had completed studies for their degrees before 
they left America last spring. The two universities 
agreed to confer the degrees in Iloilo. In the solemn 
investiture exercises, Mr. Eugenio Lopez, former 
student at Harvard, represented that institution, 
and Dr. Frederick W. Meyer of the Capiz Hospital 
and a graduate of Yale, represented the New Haven 
university. In conferring the degree Dr. Meyer 
said, “It is a unique undertaking to bring Yale and 
Harvard together in an investiture service in the 
Philippine Islands. And yet it is not strange, for 
one finds the sons of these universities scattered all 
over the face of the earth, endeavoring to be of 
greater service to mankind.” 
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CAN You IDENTIFY THIS PICTURE? 


Missions will give a year’s subscription to the first two persons who send in a 
correct identification of this photograph. If a winner is already a subscriber, 
his or her subscription will be extended for another year, or it will be assigned 


on request to a friend. 


Winners in a previous month’s contest are not eligible. 


In fairness to contestants living at a distance the date of the 
postmark on the envelope is the determining factor. Contestants 
should indicate the date when the magazine is received. 
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The above picture has been taken from the files of used cuts in MISSIONS’ office. 





Can 








you identify it by telling where the photograph was taken and what it pictures? 
Address MISSIONS Picture Contest, 152 Madison Ave., New York City 


For the correct title to the picture in the November 
contest and names of prize winners, see page 64 
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If you wish to know what the Federal Council 
has been doing, read this informing summary 


CONTRASTS IN CHURCH COOPERATION 


By SamuEL McCrea Cavert 


As this issue goes to press the Federal Council of Churches of 
Christ in America is meeting in special session in Washington 
on its 25th anniversary, December 8, 1933. Dr. Cavert gives 
a timely survey of its achievements during this quarter century 


 echdeeiohmags of a century is a short time, but it 
has been sufficient to introduce a new epoch 
into American Protestantism. The old era of divi- 
sive, unrelated, competitive denominations is now 
passing. The new day of cooperation, of fellowship, 
of a working unity, has dawned. 

Twenty-five years ago there was little teamwork 
among the denominations. There was no national 
body through which they could cooperate. Today, 
twenty-five denominations are working closely to- 
gether in the Federal Council. Fuller unity of ac- 
tion is still needed, but the principle of cooperation 
is now established. 

Twenty-five years ago there were virtually no 
local agencies for cooperative action by the churches 
of the same community, and no national agency to 
promote :local cooperation. Today, councils of 
churches have been established in most of the major 
cities of the country. << 

Twenty-five years ago there was only a single 
state council of churches. Today, there are councils 
of churches in seventeen states, bringing the regional 
denominational officials into regular conference and 
furthering a development of church extension. 

Twenty-five years ago there was no world-wide 
organization of Protestantism binding the churches 
of the different nations together. Today, in Geneva, 
Switzerland, there is a world headquarters for Prot- 
estantism, with the collaboration also of the Eastern 
Orthodox Churches, bringing the national churches 
into international cooperation. 

Twenty-five years ago there was no cooperative 
effort to stimulate pastoral and personal evangelism. 
Today, through the Federal Council, interdenomi- 
national conferences for furthering united evangelis- 
tic effort and for deepening the spiritual life are held 
every year in leading cities of the nation. 

Twenty-five years ago there were no combined 
plans for cultivating the devotional life. Today, the 


“Fellowship of Prayer” every Lenten season unites 
people of all denominations in daily meditation, and 
a magazine for daily devotional use throughout the 
year has been launched. 

Twenty-five years ago there was no central agency 
through which the churches could have utilized, 
promptly and unitedly, the marvelous new invention 
of radio for the proclamation of the Christian mes- 
sage to millions otherwise unreached. ‘Today, under 
the auspices of the Council, a nation-wide net-work 
of stations broadcasts every week, from coast to 
coast, three Sunday religious services, a daily period 
of morning devotions, an evening period of worship 
through song, and a mid-week program of “Religion 
in the News.” 

Twenty-five years ago the churches had no spe- 
cialized agencies for keeping abreast of social and 
industrial changes and furnishing accurate informa- 
tion to ministers about these changes. Today, in 
the Federal Council, there is a bureau of research 
and education, studying contemporary social prob- 
lems as they affect the work of the Church. 

Twenty-five years ago there was no central agency 
for expressing the Christian conscience on social, 
economic and industrial problems. At the first 
meeting of the Council, a definite body of “Social 
Ideals” was adopted as objectives for the churches. 
Since then those Ideals have been adopted by nearly 
all the denominations, and today the revised Social 
Ideals constitute an impressive platform. 

Twenty-five years ago there was no provision for 
relating the charitable and social work of churches 
and church institutions to the new profession of 
social work in the community. Today, there is a 
National Conference of Church Social Work, seek- 
ing to bring spiritual influences into professional 
social work. 

Twenty-five years ago there was no concerted 
program for strengthening Christian family life. 
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Today, the Federal Council is providing a united 
educational leadership in this field. 

Twenty-five years ago the churches had no effec- 
tive method for making their collective influence 
felt in opposing measures likely to lead to war or in 
promoting constructive endeavors for peace. To- 
day, the Federal Council is persistently furthering 
international understanding and goodwill, and the 
churches are regarded as among the foremost in- 
fluences for world peace. 

Twenty-five years ago there were no means for 
focusing church influence against racial prejudice 
and ill will. Today, the Federal Council is engaged 
in a persistent educational campaign of interracial 
understanding. The collaboration of white and 
Negro bodies in the Council has become one of the 
most noteworthy programs of interracial coopera- 
tion anywhere in the world. 

Twenty-five years ago there was no continuing 
organization to which the responsibility could be 
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delegated for carrying out new tasks demanding the 
attention, not of one denomination, but of all. To- 


_ day, in the Federal Council, there is a body prepared 


to assume such responsibilities whenever they arise, 
whether at home (as in the oversight of religious 
work in the Conservation Camps), or abroad (as in 
setting up an agency for China Famine Relief) . 

Thoughtful observers increasingly agree that the 
Federal Council hasabundantly demonstrated its in- 
dispensability to the effectiveness of Protestantism, 
providing a necessary center of collective activity 
and a united leadership in the most crucial moral and 
spiritual problems confronting the world. 

After twenty-five years the Federal Council is no 
longer an experiment.. The period of uncertainty as 
to whether Protestantism can really be cooperative 
has passed. The foundations of the Council have 
been deeply laid in the official action of the denomi- 
nations and have been tested by experience. Here 
is something on which to build for the future. 
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Imperative Changes in Home Missions 


T THE joint annual meeting 
of the Home Missions Coun- 
cil and the Council of Women for 
Home Missions in the Fifth Av- 
enue Presbyterian Church, New 
York, January 9-11, the entire 
home mission enterprise as con- 
ducted by local churches and 
national organizations will be con- 
sidered and evaluated. Represent- 
atives of 60 church boards of 30 
denominations will determine 
what adjustments and changes in 
the home mission program are im- 
perative in the present religious, 
economic and social crises. 
For several months the result of 
a five-year study has been in the 
hands of a Committee on Review 
and Forecast made up of 18 men 
and women selected from as many 
denominations, the chairman of 
which is President W. H. Hanson 
of Gettsyburg College, Gettys- 
burg, Pa. The other members of 
the Committee are: 


Mrs. F. S. Bennett, Vice President, 
Presbyterian Board of Missions 


By Cor Hayne 


Rev. P. D. Miller, Presbyterian Edu- 
cational Secretary 

Mr. H. T. Sorg, former Vice-President 
Northern Baptist Convention 

Dean Luther A. Weigle, Congrega- 
tional, Yale Divinity School 

Dr. Wm. D. Fitzwater, President 
N. Y. Christian Missionary Society 

Mrs. Henry H. Pierce, Episcopal, 
Women’s Auxiliary 

Dr. C. H. Wintsch, Evangelical Church 

Dr. W. Y. Bell, Colored Methodist 
Episcopal 

Bishop E. G. Richardson, Chairman 
of Methodist Episcopal Board of 
Home Missions 

Mrs. W. H. C. Goode, President 
Women’s Methodist Episcopal 
Home Missionary Society 

Mrs. J. W. Downs, Home Secretary, 
Methodist Episcopal Woman’s Work 

Miss Bessie MacMurchy, President 
Presbyterian Women’s Missionary 
Society, Canada 

Mrs. William C. Hogg, Woman’s Re- 
formed Board of Domestic Missions 

President George L. Omwake, Ursinus 
College 

Mrs. R. J. Engle, United Brethren 


Dr. Robert B. Cochrane, Secretary of 
United Church of Canada, Board of 
Home Missions 

Rev. Howard Tate, United Presby- 


terian 


The report will be presented in 
a book of 400 pages, entitled 
Home Missions Today and To- 
morrow, a Review and a Forecast. 
Its contents constitute something 
far more significant than a report, 
being a description of the home 
mission enterprise in the United 
States today with a constructive 
forecast of the future. This re- 
port will be the latest word on 
home missions. It should be read 
by every man and woman who has 
any responsibility for home mis- 
sions, board secretaries, superin- 
tendents and missionaries, and by 
every pastor and local church offi- 
cial, and by every layman who 
wants to be intelligent about the 
task of the church in the United 
States. It is considered by those 
who have read it as the guide book 
for all advances in home missions. 
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WOMEN: OVER: THE:SEAS 


In the Mission Fields of the Woman’s American Baptist Foreign Mission Society 





A New Outlook for 
Garo Girls 

Our Christian Endeavor Society 
with its 71 members has proved a 
great help in training girls in 
leadership. They have been very 
active in evangelistic work in 
places near Tura, and already have 
led seven girls to Christ. 

In a recent meeting a very 
touching testimony was given by 
one of our girls who is in her last 
year in school. From the time 
that she was in primary school her 
parents have objected to her get- 
ting an education. Over and over 
again they have whipped her, but 
even as a tiny tot she hid in the 
jungle and slipped away to the 
forbidden place. When she was 
old enough to come to Tura, again 
she had to run away, and at each 
vacation there was always a strug- 
gle to keep her from returning. 

Finally her married sister died 
and according to Garo custom her 
parents demanded that she marry 
her brother-in-law. She refused. 
They beat her but still she would 
not givein. Then her opportunity 
came and she slipped away to Tura 
for this her last year. 

We have little idea of the diffi- 
culties that some of these girls 
must overcome in order to get to 
school. But surely their persist- 
ence is going to help make it easier 
for other Garo girls in the years 
to come.—Fern Rold and Charlotte 
Wright, Tura, Assam. 
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New Life for China’s 
Young People 


We rejoice to see young people 
here in China giving their lives to 
Christ for His special service. It 
is so much easier for them to reach 
their own people than any for- 























Tamae Nagase, a student at the 

Bible Training School, Osaka, Ja- 

pan, with her teacher, Shin Saka- 
moto, one of its first graduates 


eigner. Keep praying for just 
such young men and women. 
One of these Chinese evangelists, 
Mr. Leland Wang, was invited and 
welcomed as the speaker for the 
devotional periods during our 





Biboko, Lusama and Selembuku, 
nurses in training at the Vanga 
Hospital, Belgian Congo 


Annual Convention. Our local 
women of the uneducated class 
have a trite way of expressing the 
pleasure with which all listened to 
Mr. Wang’s preaching, when they 
say, “You never get sleepy when 
he preaches. His doctrine is so 
good to hear.” His quiet, whole- 
some presentation of the vital 
truths was in striking contrast to 
Dr.Song, another Chinese evangel- 
ist who came to work in our Dis- 
trict for ten days. He received his 
Ph.D. in America and is more 
of the “Billy Sunday” type of 
preacher. Crowds also came to 
his meetings. Through the in- 
fluence of these two men, the 
spiritual life of many church mem- 
bers has been deepened and hearts 
have been stirred. 

It is to help these Chinese boys 
and girls to become efficient lead- 
ers among their own people that 
we Americans are still asked to 
assist. These two evangelists 
each heard of the Gospel through 
the influence of the American mis- 
sionary. Mr. Wang’s charming 
wife is a graduate of a mission 
school and she was the direct in- 
strument in leading him to accept 
Christ. Our constant prayer is 
that many who come in touch with 
our lives may also be strong in- 
struments in the hand of God in 
winning more of their own people 
to know Christ as Saviour. 

The “Daring Endeavorers,” my 
Junior Girls’ Club, is one of these 
extra groups for training in leader- 
ship as well as helping others to 
learn of the gospel message. They 
are such an enthusiastic group of 
girls that it is a real inspiration to 
meet with the committees and 
share in their planning for the 
coming meetings. I Corinthians 
16: 13, 14 has been their motto for 
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the year. Each one wrote this on 
a beautifully painted little card. 
They are now composing a song 
based on these words. Most of 
them are very fond of the games 
and athletics of our school curricu- 
lum.—Mabelle Rebecca Culley, 
Swatow, South China. 





Miss Gertrude Teele with two Bible 
women in Burma, graduates of 
the Training School 


A New Leader in Japan 

‘Lord, make me more like my 
Sunday school teacher,” silently 
prayed a little girl in the primary 
department. Now Miss ‘Tamae 
Nagase is a student at the Baptist 
Bible Training School in Osaka, 
preparing herself to take some day 
her Sunday school teacher’s place. 

Her teacher, Miss Shin Saka- 
moto, was one of the first gradu- 
ates of the Training School. She 
accepted a position as evangelist 
in a far-away little country church. 
Miss Nagase’s parents were her 
After 20 years of 
happy service in Taira, Miss Saka- 
moto began to pray for someone to 
take her place when she would no 








longer be able to do her work, for 
she didn’t want to leave her flock 
without a shepherd. 

One day just before graduating 
from high school Miss Nagase 
came and asked if she might go to 
the Training School. Her teach- 
er’s heart filled with the joy of 
answered prayer, for Miss Nagase 
had been one of the most trusted 
helpers in Sunday school and 
church ever since she was a very 
small girl. 

School—the first time she had 
ever been away from home and she 
knew no one here. But she smiled 
through the first weeks to keep 
away the lonesome feeling. Be- 
fore her was her goal of service for 
Christ and of growing more like her 
Sunday school teacher.— Margaret 
Cuddeback, Osaka, Japan. 
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A New Day for 
Congo Women 

Just preceding the Congo mis- 
sion conference, there was held at 
Sona Bata a conference of native 
church workers and leaders. Each 
mission station had been invited to 
send two native women delegates. 
One of the women chosen at Ki- 
kongo was willing to go, but her 
husband refused his permission, 
stating that it was her duty to stay 
home with her children. Fortu- 
nately, other husbands were more 
generous, and every station was 
represented in the conference. 

This is the first time that Congo 


women have ever had such a 
meeting, so Mrs. Moody and Mrs. 


Bain helped them to organize, 


feeling that the women might be 
timid about speaking and that 
after one session it might be better 
to have a joint conference with the 
men. 
prised us. 
was chosen as chairman. 
woman from Vanga made an excel- 
lent secretary. 
delegates were given their turn in 


The women, however, sur- 
One from Sona Bata 
A young 


Order was kept, 
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which to speak, and it was a real 
joy to see the earnest way in which 
the different questions were con- 
sidered and discussed. Therefore 
the business sessions were held 
separately by the men and the 
women, all coming together for 
devotional periods and for the 
evening inspirational meetings. 

The men had sent in what they 
considered proper questions for the 
women to consider—marriage and 
divorce, education for girls, ete. 
But other questions were brought 
up by the women themselves and 
it was readily seen that they took 
their responsibilities seriously. 

These were the principal find- 
ings, sent from the women to the 
main session of the conference: 

1. A believer ought not to marry 
an unbeliever, and the church must 
not sanction such marriages. 

2. It is the duty of women to 
rear their children in Christian 
homes, and to allow their daugh- 
ters equal opportunities with the 
boys for schooling. 

3. The wife of a teacher should 
always go with him to live in the 
village where he teaches. (One 
delegate even went so far as to 
suggest that a teacher should not 
receive pay unless his wife accom- 
panied him. It is far too common 
for a wife to stay home with her 
relatives and let her husband go 
alone to the new village where he 
has been sent as teacher). 

4. The wives of teachers ought 
to be taught too, so that they can 
help their husbands. They should 
have teaching in hygiene and mid- 
wifery as well as in the elementary 
school subjects. 

5. Christians must not drink 
fermented drinks of any kind, 
whether made of the juice of sugar 
cane or pineapple, mashed corn, or 
the sap of the palm tree. 

6. Christians should not indulge 
in heathen customs of mourning 
for the dead.— Mrs. B. W. Arm- 


strong. 
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The Story of 
a Czechoslovak Bible 


People of New York City are 
now familiar with the name 
“Vasko” because of Helen Vasko, 
the little girl who had her eye re- 
moved. The mother was harshly 
and, I feel, very unjustly criticized 
for her attitude in the matter. 
She is a Czechoslovak who does 
not understand anyEnglish. Dur- 
ing the entire time of the con- 
troversy there was no one to 
adequately, justly,and lovingly in- 
terpret for this poor distracted 
mother. How my heart went out 
to her when I visited in her home 
the first time. When I told her 
who I was and talked with her in 
Czechoslovak, she poured out her 
story. She told me how the little 
girl, a twin, the most beautiful 
child in the family, was always 
well until she went to the clinic 
with the baby for another ailment. 
Then the doctor discovered that 
her eye needed attention, and thus 
started an ordeal which was agony 
to the mother. She had been 
praying to the saints for a miracle. 
One night she was sure God an- 
swered her prayer and that little 
Helen’s eye was healed. So eager, 
so sure was she that she could not 
wait until morning, and in the 
middle of the night she awakened 
Helen from her sleep, but alas, it 
was only a dream. Then she de- 
cided to leave it with the Lord 
and let His will be done. The 
woman firmly believes that God 
has sent this punishment upon her 
because of her sins and says she 
will be sorry for them all her life. 
After trying to convince her that 
the doctors acted wisely and that 
our God is love, I gave her a New 





















Mrs. Mary Svantner (left) and 
Miss Anna Sabados, missionary at 
the Czechoslovak Church 


Testament in Czechoslovak. Tak- 
ing the book she kissed it and said, 
“Surely God sent you to me.” The 
woman told how during the trials 
people from everywhere sent her 
letters of sympathy, encourage- 
ment, cheer, religious literature; 
but she said, “I do not know Eng- 
lish, so it did not help.” She ex- 
pressed a desire to visit our church 
in Yonkers, but because she could 
not leave her babies she asked me 
to come again as soon as I could. 

On my next visit to the home 
the mother received me gladly. 
She had been reading her Bible, 
and was being richly blessed. On 
Sunday, when she was in the 
kitchen preparing the dinner, her 
husband read aloud to her the 
precious words. They both cried 
and asked God to help them. 
Then she told me this story: “You 
know when my friends and neigh- 






bors heard that I had the Bible in 
Czechoslovak, they all asked me 
to lend it to them, and so we did. 
When one friend is finished with it, 
he passes it on to the next.” One 
day Mr. Vasko wanted to read the 
Book and his wife said, “Oh, let 
them keep it until they read it 
through because then we will al- 
ways have it and can read it.” 
Of course I promised to bring Bi- 
bles for the friends. The woman 
asked me if I would come soon 
and have a Sunday school with 
her children and others, teach them 
songs, and tell them about Jesus. 
How worth while it is to go out 
and seek those who have never 
heard of Christ’s great love—Anna 
Sabados, Czechoslovak Baptist 
Church, New York City. 


A Ten-Year-Old Composer 


Sunday evening, October 22, 
was a red letter date for the First 
Czechoslovak Baptist Church of 
New York City. Mr. and Mrs. 
Ulehla, formerly instructors in the 
Conservatory of Music in Prague, 
Czechoslovakia, with their ten- 
year-old daughter, Ludmilka, 
gave a delightful concert of violin 
and piano music. 

Ludmilka has remarkable musi- 
cal talent and played difficult se- 
lections from the great masters, as 
well as many compositions of her 
own. Several numbers the little 
girl had composed when she was 
only eight years old. A “Lullaby” 
to her baby brother was especially 
beautiful. The father states that 
when Ludmilka was only five years 
old she startled him with this ques- 
tion when they were on a ferry, 
“Why does the whistle on the boat 
play ‘f’?” Immediately upon reach- 
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ing home he took her to the piano 
and discovered that the child knew 
every tone, consonants and disso- 
nants, without seeing what her fa- 
ther played. 

Rev. J. Novotny, pastor of the 
church writes: “This family have 
become our friends, and offered to 
render this concert for us. They 
do not belong to any church at 
present. They gave us a treat we 
shall long remember, and expressed 
their feelings in telling us that we 
have done more for them than any 
others in this new country to 
which they have come. We be- 
lieve they are beginning to care 
for the church, and we hope that 


*we can serve them even as they 


have served us.” 


An Unusual 
Missionary Offering 


“T cannot thank the Society 
enough for what they have done 
forme. I wish I could give more. 
If you think this is good enough, 
please take it to them and thank 
them for me.” With these words 
Mrs. Mary Svantner presented to 
the missionary of the Czechoslo- 
vak Baptist Church, Yonkers, 
N.Y.,a beautiful centerpiece made 





Children at Kodiak Orph 


in Czechoslovakia. This love gift 
came to the Woman’s Home Mis- 
sion Society as an expression of 
gratitude for the Christian teach- 
ing and ministry of Miss Sabados, 
who tells of her first visit to this 
home several years ago: 

“The family were living then in 
the basement of a large apartment. 
The rent was their compensation 
for taking care of the building. 
Mr. Svantner, who is a painter, 
has not had much work in several 
years. His wife was interested im- 
mediately in my message and 
promised to attend services at 
the Czechoslovak Baptist Church. 
Her friends and relatives, however, 
tried to discourage her, so she 
came only occasionally. Prayer, 
love, and persistent calling finally 
won her loyalty to the church. 
The family being in great need, 
Mrs. Svantner went to work at 
night, cleaning offices for a few 
dollars a week. Prayer meeting 
became such a wonderful experi- 
ence to her that she asked her em- 
ployer if she could arrange her own 
hours, get the cleaning done, and 
still come to the mid-week service. 

“Mrs. Svantner was radiantly 
happy and was baptized. On 
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Easter Sunday, 1932, her husband 
also was baptized and their baby 
son dedicated to the Lord. 

“The family opened a small 
store, but because of their Baptist 
faith they were deserted by friends 
and relatives. They lost all they 
had put into the business and were 
almost destitute. Nevertheless, 
Mrs. Svantner, testifies, ‘It’s in 
the bad times when Christianity 
makes itself evident. We have 
lost everything, but we have not 
lost the Christ and no one can 
take Him away from us.’ 

“Two years ago Mrs. Svantner 
went to Europe for her health and 
while there she witnessed for her 
Saviour. Upon her return she 
brought many pieces of handwork 
which she had hoped to sell, but 
most of them she has given away. 
The centerpiece presented to the 
Woman’s' Society was made by a 
16-year-old girl in the beautiful 
little city of Brezno. Here one 
finds large apartment houses with 
all modern conveniences, but the 
little brick houses with their pic- 
turesque flower gardens in front 
and vegetable gardens in the rear 
are the real homes. Outside the 
city gates the owners have their 
shepherds who care for the 
sheep, cows, and horses. Brezno 
has a large high school and public 
school and beautiful parks. Each 
Wednesday night the city tenders 
a free concert for its people. Be- 
fore the impressive city hall stands 
the monuments of Masaryk and 
Stefanek. Flowers, always well- 
cared for, surround them. Brezno 
has open markets and large stores 
with American canned goods and 
fruits. Bananas also are imported 
from America. There is no Bap- 
tist church, but a Baptist woman, 
Sister Gelany, goes on foot to 
Muran, where Baptists are being 
persecuted. Mr. Sturman, our 
missionary, visits close by in Zline 
and in Muran.” 
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MIR LOIN 


For Daily Use 


Two familiar verses I take with 
me into the New Year for daily 
repetition and meditation, having proved their help- 
fulness in the past. One is from the prayer hymn of 
that great-hearted disciple, Washington Gladden: 
O Master, let me walk with Thee 
In lowly paths of service free. . . 
In peace, which Thou alone canst give, 
With Thee, O Master, let me live. 


And the other is from that sweetest-spirited of our 
poets, Whittier the beloved, who has sung conso- 
lation into countless sorrowing hearts: 
I know not what the future hath 
Of marvel or surprise, 
Assured alone that life and death 
His mercy underlies. . . . 





I know not where His islands lift 
Their fronded palms in air; 

I only know I cannot drift 
Beyond His love and care. 


With that prayer and that indwelling peace we can 
go out into the unknown ways of the future with an 
unfaltering trust. And am [ not right in thinking 
that not in many a year have the Christian workers 
of the world more sorely needed a strong and sus- 
taining sense of the bond of brotherhood and the 
cheer of friendship, than at this hour? 


The Note of Cheer—Happy New Year! 

I am sure that in a time of general depression we 
have had quite too much of a note of depression. 
which has even crept into our churches and found 
too ready a welcome in the pulpit. It is high time 
for a strong counter-note of cheer and hopefulness. 
The dirge of gloom is a poor kind of music with 
which to encourage a forward march. And it is well 
to take time to remind ourselves that the genuine 
Christian forces are forever on the forward march! 

For one I want to sound a Happy New Year note 
with all possible power. And my first Happy New 
Year is to the Editor of Misstons—Dr. William B. 
Lipphard. I can do this, because my page is freed 
from the editorial blue pencil that might otherwise 
interfere. I wish to send out to all our readers an 
idea of the tribute which I paid to my associate at 
the luncheon of fellow-workers of many years given 
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“Ghe &ditor Emeritus says: 


me in New York on the 50th anniversary of my 
ordination. It is proper that I should repeat my 
testimony as to the unfailing thoughtfulness and 
courtesy and consideration that had characterized 
the ten years of associated service which was termi- 
nated by my retirement or “promotion” in Decem- 
ber 1932. I said I could not conceive it possible 
that a service could be more perfect, and it was my 
joy that under his expert direction Missions was 
royally maintaining its high place in the denomina- 
tion as a stabilizing factor. It is in the atmosphere 


of the warm approval which greeted this tribute 


that I now say to him—Happy New Year! 

Next, I want to say Happy New Year to every 
missionary, man and woman, veteran and new 
recruit, on every field and in every continent! In 
whatever circumstance, however encompassed by 
difficulties, rest in that trust-thought of Whittier’s 
and look up to the infinite Source of help! 

Happy New Year, again, to the secretaries and 
members of our mission boards who are- bearing 
burdens that seem beyond their powers; and to all 
the headquarters workers. And back of them, to 
the men and women in our churches who are the 
ultimate stewards of the gifts of God! Let us all 
have done now for a spell with the downlooking at- 
titude and pray God for the uplooking spirit and 
faith. The materialistic philosophy is proving 
empty and unsatisfying in its masquerade as reli- 
gion, and the longing for the spiritual truth as it is 
in Jesus marks the new trend. If we have vision 
and faith and courage, we can with God’s help con- 
found the prophets of gloom and make this year 
1934 one of the great years of our history. 


Personal Notes 

I was greatly shocked by the death of Dr. George 
E. Merrill of the Home Mission Society. He was 
one of the rare men of whom the world has too few. 
A peculiar sense of personal loss has come to an un- 
counted number of friends. His work in the cul- 
tural interest of our churches was notable, but he 
was ever greater than his work. 

Some months ago, in speaking of Olivet Baptist 
Church in Chicago, I put its membership at four 
thousand, the largest church in the country. But 
the pastor, Dr. L. K. Williams, says the latest check- 
up gave a membership between nine and ten thou- 
sand. I gladly make the correction. 
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“Read It Through” 


Notes on the daily readings in the New Testament 
for January 


PREPARED BY CHARLES S. DETWEILER 


DECEMBER 28—JANUARY 3. 
(Phil. 3; II Thess. 3). 

The First Epistle to the Thessa- 
lonians is the earliest written re- 
cord of Christianity that has come 
down to us. It is encouragement 


' for a newly formed church. The 


element of hope is prominent. 
The resurrection of Christ has en- 
larged the horizon of the believer. 
What God had done for Jesus, He 
will do for those who believe in 
Him. There is an eager longing 
for the consummation of God’s re- 
deeming purpose, which will coin- 
cide with the return of Christ. 
See the concluding verses of chap- 
ters one, two and three. In chap- 
ter four the apostle consoles those 
who have lost loved ones, assuring 
them of a happy reunion at the 
coming of Christ. This also is the 
thought of 5:10. Further develop- 
ment of this teaching is found 
in later epistles. In Colossians 
3:3-4, the coming of Christ is a 
disclosure of high potentialities in 
the believer. In Ephesians 2 we 
already are raised up with Christ 
and seated in heavenly places with 
Him. In Romans 8 we have the 
Spirit as a foretaste of the future. 
We who believe have already en- 
tered upon the new era. 


JANUARY 4-10. 


(I Timothy; Philemon) . 

Notice how Paul interprets to 
Philemon the break that had come 
in his relations to his slave. It 
was God’s plan that the shallow 
and unreal ties should be broken 
in order to make a new fellowship 
in the Spirit. In the upper room 
the disciples felt sure of their de- 
votion to Christ, but He foresaw 


their estrangement, to be followed 
by a closer union when the Holy 
Spirit should come. Apply this to 
other relationships of life. A com- 
mon experience of God’s grace is 
a firm foundation for lasting affec- 
tion. The real bonds of marriage 
are forged not at the altar but as 
husband and wife meet together 
the trials of life in the presence of 


God. 


JANUARY 11-17. 
(Hebrews 1; James 1). 

The central theme of the Epistle 
to the Hebrews is the priesthood 
of Jesus. (See 8:1.) Note the 
high conception of the office of 
priest; it is more than a mere offi- 
cial ministrant of sacrifice; he will 
feel the obligation to deal with 
burdened consciences, to offer spir- 
itual counsel in a spirit of sym- 
pathy. It is a vocation of tre- 
mendous responsibility. (5:1-4). 
Jesus possesses these qualifica- 
tions. He was disciplined by suf- 
fering to be able to sympathize 
with His brethren. Christ became 
priest “not according to the law 
of a fleshly commandment, but ac- 
cording to the power of an endless 
life.” (7:16.) The Aaronic order 
depended upon heredity. Christ’s 
depends upon His appointment by 
God, and upon His fulness of life 
which cannot be quenched. By 
His sacrificial death a new and 
eternal relationship to God was 
inaugurated. The Aaronic high 
priest was permitted once a year 
to pass within the Holy of Holies, 
and no worshiper could ever expect 
to follow him. Christ has gone 
within the veil as our forerunner. 
He has prepared the way by which 
we are to follow Him. 
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JANUARY 18-24. 
(James 2; I John 2). 

The burden of the First Epistle 
of John is cleansing from and vic- 
tory over sin, as that which mars 
fellowship with God and makes it 
impossible. Eternal life is fellow- 
ship with the Father and with His 
Son Jesus Christ. Christians are 
those who abide in Him and walk 
as He walked. Notice the fre- 
quency with which Christian pro- 
fession is tested. If we say that 
we have fellowship with Him and 
walk in darkness, we lie and do 
not the truth. Hereby we know 
that we are in Him: how? Follow 
this study throughout the Epistle 
and tabulate the many tests. 


JANUARY 25-31. 
(I John 3; Rev. 8). 

The Revelation “is an apoca- 
lypse of the glory of the exalted 
Christ; it is also an apocalypse of 
the sufferings and ultimate tri- 
umph of the militant church.” 
Study today the first of these two 
purposes of the book: to exhibit 
the ascended Christ in His relation 
to His heavenly surroundings, and 
to translate into human symbols 
the worship of heaven. Note the 
description of Jesus in chapter one 
and the place accorded Him. In 
the doxology that follows there is 
the irrepressible abandonment of 
the soul in praise to Jesus. This 
is remarkable inasmuch as the 
writer elsewhere shows himself 
sensitive about worship being of- 
fered to angels, and because the 
persecution of the Christians in 
that age arose from their refusal 
to share in paying divine honors 
to the Emperor. Study the wor- 
ship of heaven in chapters four and 
five. Notice how nature and the 
church unite in the praise of God; 
when the one begins its anthem, 
it is the signal for the other to fall 
upon its knees before the throne. 
Every fresh discovery of science 
should deepen our adoration. 
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HO CAN MEASURE THE SIGNIFICANCE Of the fact 

that some 350,000 Northern Baptists are read- 
ing the New Testament through together? Miulti- 
tudes are saying that they are getting a new 
understanding of the Book from this rapid and con- 
secutive reading. Many more are saying that they 
are getting a great sense of solidarity and fellowship 
out of the realization of this great group from coast 
to coast, reading together. A West Virginia pastor 
reports that with over 400 resident active members, 
he has 87% definitely enrolled to “Read It 
Through.” Another church in Minnesota reports 
121 members with 131 definitely enrolled. Pastors 
using the radio and promoting the campaign by that 
means, report large numbers from other denomina- 
tions requesting the cards. Other pastors report 
that churches of other denominations are asking for 
our “Live It Through” literature so that they may 
make use of it in their own local church program. 
Such a movement has a tremendous significance. 


k oh ob 

ANOTHER PHASE OF OUR PROGRAM from which we 
are receiving splendid reports is the follow-up of the 
inactive members of our churches. One of our goals 
has been a definite drive on these people who have 
been out of touch with the church, and in many 
cases out of touch with Christ. Various methods 
are being used and the reports of loyalties renewed 
and lives revived are very gratifying. As one ac- 
tive evangelistic pastor puts it, “We are receiving 
as many new members from this inactive group as 
from the group outside the church.” This inactive 
group is one of the great sources of weakness in our 
churches and the constant slipping of people into it 
is one of our greatest losses. Every pastor should 
be giving some special attention to this matter, 
whether he uses the plan of the Go-to-Church 
period, or the visitation of his members, or some 
other method. Something definite should be done 
during this new year to reach this particular group 
and to bring as many as possible back into a vital 
contact with Christ. 


ek ff 
JANUARY OPENS BEFORE US with a multitude of 
opportunities for the development of our people in 
spiritual living. The January booklet, Contrasts, 
is a tremendous opportunity for spreading mission- 
ary information and increasing the interest of our 
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“LIVE IT THROUGH” IN 1934 


By GeorceE Pitt BEERS 


people in this world-wide enterprise. The Book of 
Remembrance has many values. Its helpfulness to 
missionary interest is but one. It is a splendid basis 
for private devotions and can be used very helpfully 
in family worship. Those who keep a prayer list 
and use it faithfully should include its suggestions. 
The Week of Prayer is a great agency for the stimu- 
lating of the spiritual life of the people. The 
churches that observe it find it a great medium of 
strengthening and encouraging those earnest people 
in the church who will take part in such a program. 
The subjects suggested for this year are exceedingly 
vital and material is provided that is very helpful. 
Whether the pastor conducts the meetings himself, 
or puts them in charge of selected laymen these 
meetings are full of opportunity. 


t hh oh 

CHURCHES THAT HAVE HAD A SPECIAL CAMPAIGN of 
evangelism during December will now be face to 
face with their responsibility to the new members 
brought into the church. It is a tragic thing to 
bring young people into the church and then not 
give them the special care that will result in their 
gradual development into a full and vital spiritual 
experience and service. Too many times we give 
them only the care that we give all members, but 
they have certain special needs that we should 
meet. We should be sure that they are enlisted in 
some service in the church for which they are fitted. 
We should make sure that they are regular attend- 
ants at the services and are forming good devotional 
habits. Perhaps a pastor can render no greater 
service to them than in personal conference in re- 
gard to the Quiet Hour. Too many times they do 
not know how to make it helpful and so, if they 
attempt it, soon drop the practice because they have 
not learned how to get at the heart of it. The pas- 
tor who can help them at this point is doing them a 
truly great and permanent service. Many churches 
enlist some mature member as a big brother or big 
sister, to look after the young people who come into 
the church, particularly those who come from home 
surroundings that are not vitally helpful in regard 
to Christian living. Where this is done it is ex- 
ceedingly helpful. 


k he 
ABOVE ALL THINGS, in this first month of 1934, let 
us make sure that we shall Live It Through. 
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The New Vear 


A New Bear Prayer 


LMIGHTY Gop, the refuge of all that are distressed, 
A grant unto us that, in all trouble of this our mortal 
life, we may flee to the knowledge of Thy loving-kindness 
and tender mercy; that so, sheltering ourselves therein, 
the storms of life may pass over us, and not shake the 
peace of God that is within us. Whatsoever this life 
may bring us, grant that it may never take from us the 
full faith that Thou art our Father. Grant us Thy 
light, that we may have life, through Jesus Christ our 
Lord. Amen. — GrorcE Dawson in The Meaning 
of Prayer, by Harry Emerson Fosdick. 


By the Tap 


Go with me, Master, by the way, 
Make every day a walk with Thee; 

New glory shall the sunshine gain, 
And all the clouds shall lightened be. 

Go with me on life’s dusty road 

And help me bear the weary load. 


Talk with me, Master, by the way; 
The voices of the world recede, 

The shadows darken o’er the land,— 
How poor am I, how great my need. 

Speak to my heart disquieted 

Till it shall lose its fear and dread. 


Bide with me, Master, all the way, 
Though to my blinded eyes unknown; 
So shall I feel a Presence near 
Where I had thought I walked alone. 
And when, far spent, the days decline, 
Break Thou the bread, dear Guest of mine! 
—ANNIE JOHNSON FLINT. 


RNew Bear Thoughts 


Do we complain of our insignificance, our distance 
from God, and the impossibility of God knowing 
anything of us? Time, distance, space, nearness, 
farness, have no existence with God. They have no 
existence with love. The whole breadth of the world 
may yawn between us and the one human creature 
we love best: but it has no effect on our love. In- 
finite vastness may intrude itself between us and 
God: it has no effect upon His love. In that eternal 
Now of the divine love all men are included: nay, all 
creatures are included too: for the saying of Christ 
is not only that the very hairs of our head are all 


numbered, but that not a sparrow falls to the ground 
—its tiny song stilled, its infinitesimal spark of life 
extinguished—without the Father—W. J. Dawson. 


ey 
While it is quite impossible to prepare beforehand 


for particular situations in the future, when there is 
no way of knowing what they will be, yet it is pos- 
sible to have such high ideals of life and conduct that 
a right character shall be maintained under all cir- 
cumstances. A man may have a high ideal, and be 
content with that, but to make his life count for any- 
thing the ideal must be translated into deeds. Too 
many people are content with professing Christ 
without doing very much for Him. If, in the com- 
ing year, every one who professes the name of Christ 
should begin to work to glorify His name and cause, 
this old world of ours would be revolutionized in its 
thoughts and habits—Henry T. Sell. 


We are not always doing the most business when 
we seem to be the most busy. We may think we 
are truly busy when we are really only restless, 
and a little studied retirement would greatly enrich 
our returns. We are great only as we are God-pos- 
sessed; and scrupulous appointments in the upper 
room with the Master will prepare us for the toil and 
hardships of the most strenuous campaign. We 
must therefore hold firmly and steadily to this pri- 
mary principle, that of all things that need doing, 
this need is supreme—to live in intimate fellowship 
with God.—J. H. Jowett. 


k 

I believe in Jesus Christ as Saviour of individuals 
and society. He is “the way, the truth, the life.” 
His estimate of the value of human personality; 
His evaluation of man above everything in the 
world; His challenge of brotherhood against hatreds; 
His call for cooperation instead of competition; His 
message of the Kingdom of God, become the most 
vital and imperative message to our day distraught 
by competitions, irritations, hatreds and wars.— 
From Faith Unafraid, by Clarence W. Kemper. 


Rew Bear Scripture Texts 


And be renewed in the spirit of your mind; and 
that ye put on the new man, who after God is created 
in righteousness and true _ holiness.—Ephesians 
3:23-24. 


One day is with the Lord as a thousand years, and 
a thousand years as one day.—II Peter 3:8. 
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THE DEPARTMENT OF MISSIONARY EDUCATION 


THE WorxiD WIDE GUILD 


THE RoyaL AMBASSADORS 


THE CHILDREN’S WorRLD CRUSADE 





A Book Shop Fantasy 


Given at the Illinois State Con- 
vention this unique presentation 
received many compliments from 
people who heard it. Cardboard 
book covers representing the mis- 
sion study books and large enough 
to hide the person who was to 
speak for it were on the platform. 
There was a moment of silence 
when the curtain rose, then the 
clock struck twelve. The books 
moved a little, the speakers rose 
within their bindings and began an 
animated discussion, bringing out 
some of the high points of the 
various books. The books used 
for this unique presentation were: 


J. H. Franklin—The Never Fail- 
ing Light 

Stanley High—Today’s 
and Tomorrow’s World 

Taylor—Christianity 
dustry in America 

Bartlett— Builders 
World 

Kerr—The Christian Mission in 
America 

Woodsmall—Eastern Women To- 
day and Tomorrow 

Dodd—How Far to the Nearest 
Doctor? 


Immediately following the pres- 
entation people flocked to the 
book table to buy books. The 
author furnished the Department 
with copies of this which may be 
obtained for ten cents in stamps. 


Youth 
and In- 


New 


of a 


The Latest House Party 


Arizona women held their first 
Missionary House Party, Novem- 
ber 7-9, at Rosemary Lodge, on the 
They report 


desert near Phoenix. 


.March, are now available. 


a very enthusiastic gathering, with 
20 registered for full time, the 
highest attendance at any one 
session being 67. Miss Helen 
Yost, of the Tucson Christian 
Center, gave two addresses on her 
former work in Haiti and the 
Congo. Miss Thelma Sayler gave 
an address on the results of the 
Christian Center. Mrs. D. W. 
Schloss, President of the South 
Pacific District, gave two addresses 
and conducted conferences on the 
various types of work the women’s 
societies are doing. 


Missionary Stories 


Graded missionary stories for 
use in Baptist Sunday schools 
during January, February and 
They 
are built around the _interde- 
nominational missionary theme 
“Christ and the Modern World.” 

The primary stories are con- 
tributed by Esther Wood. The 
series is entitled Tommy and Toby. 
These stories are written in a 
charming style and describe the 
experiences of a little American 
boy and girl in their journeyings 
to the lands of their Christian 
cousins in Japan, China, India, and 
the Philippines. 

Passing the Light is the title of 
the junior stories written by Amy 
Warder Osgood. This small col- 
lection of true stories will help 
acquaint boys and girls with some 
of the great missionary leaders of 
our day, and with the various types 
of work being done by Baptists on 
mission fields. The titles are as 
follows: Wanted, a Doctor, The 
Christmas Plow, Where the Sun 


Forgot to Shine, The Darkest Place, 
The Ten Tyings, From Hong Kong 
to Shanghai, A Life that is a Light, 
A Light House in the Clearing, Six 
Candles, Passing the Light. 

For the intermediate-senior groups 
a new type of material is presented, 
composed of extracts from impor- 
tant missionary correspondence, 
intimate reports of service on 
various fields, current missionary 
facts of world interest, and news 
items which can be briefly stated 
for instant use. It is a collection 
of highly valuable missionary am- 
munition which will be useful not 
only to Sunday school teachers but 
to pastors, teachers, and leaders for 
specific and general use. 

In September the State Conven- 
tion Secretaries assisted in cir- 
cularizing the churches concerning 
these materials. Price, 15 cents 
for each book, or 35 cents for a set 
ofthree. The picture poster charts 
are omitted from this series be- 
cause of the extra expense involved 
in producing them. Order stories 
from the American Baptist Pub- 
lication Society, Philadelphia, or 
the Department of Missionary 
Education, 152 Madison Avenue, 
New York. 


*‘*Oriental Windows’’ 


This book of arresting mission- 
ary stories by Dr. George A. Hunt- 
ley gives promise of rare usefulness 
for pastors, Sunday school teach- 
ers, and missionary leaders. Dr. 
Huntley, who has spent 35 years in 
China as a medical missionary, has 
compiled a large and varied collec- 
tion of missionary anecdotes and 
oriental pictures out of his long 
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experience. They are all authen- 
tic and are effective for the minis- 
ter’s use. The book has 155 pages 
and includes also a valuable list 
with interpretations of Chinese 
proverbs. Albert C. Knudson of 
Boston University School of The- 
ology, and Everett C. Herrick, 
President of the Andover Newton 
Theological School, both commend 
this book. It was prepared at the 
request of students in Dr. Hunt- 
ley’s classes at both institutions. 
We know of no other single volume 
similar to this in subject matter 
and treatment.—W. A. Hill 


Report of a Reading Chair- 
man to her Local Church 


By Mrs. H. E. Abraham, 
Rutherford, N. J. 


During the past year there was a 
great deal of enthusiasm for mis- 
sionary reading. The interest was 
not spasmodic, but was sustained 
throughout the entire year. Sev- 
eral of our readers have told me 
that before they participated in 
the reading of the missionary books 


they seldom gave any thought to 
missions. 

Our total membership is 353 and 
last year we had 191 readers. We 
have added 34 new ones, bringing 
our total up to 225 readers. This 
group has read a total of 1,663 
books with the resulting score of 
10,615 points. However, only 
171% per cent of our church mem- 
bership has read five books each. 
We have too many one-book- 
readers as well as too many who 
lack sufficient interest to read even 
one book on missions. Our library 
added 38 new books at a cost of 
$46.46. We have one new sub- 
scription to Miussions and _ six 
renewals. 

Here is a tabulated report of the 
contest: 


Books 

Readers of Read Points 

Kindergarten. . 8 43 240 
Primary. .... 36 293 ~=—-: 1,480 
SUNIOR: .. .. 5%. 37 244 1,510 
Intermediate . . 32 223 1,285 
Adulis:......:. 112 860 5,430 
67* 670 

225 1,730 10,615 

* Streets. 
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A High Counsellor 
Honored by France 

Our Royal Ambassador leaders 
and boys in the West will be espe- 
cially interested in the announce- 
ment that Reverend William T. 
Turner of Weiser, Idaho, High 
Counsellor for Idaho and Director 
of Camp Ketchum, has recently re- 
ceived a service medal from the 
City of Verdun, France, for dis- 
tinguished service with the French 
forces in 1918. 


Laymen’s Missionary 

Movement Commends R. A. 
Our Royal Ambassador workers 

will be pleased with the commen- 


dation of the Laymen’s Missionary 
Movement in the forthcoming 
booklet of instructions to the Com- 
mittee of One Thousand. Its edi- 
tor, Mr. F. J. Michel, urges the 
leaders of all communions to con- 
sider the possibility of organizing 
‘teen-age boys for missionary cul- 
tivation along the lines worked 
out by the Royal Ambassador 
movement. 


**Fighters For Freedom” 

The personal experiences of the 
Orphanage Boys at Camp Unami 
include the following: 

“The class I enjoyed best was ‘Fight- 
ers for Freedom.’ This study was 
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about men who gave up their lives for 
God and the gospel. The man I liked 
best was John Bunyan, the Dreamer. 
He wrote about 60 books in all. His 
most important and most read book 
is Pilgrim’s Progress.” 

“The class I was most interested in 
was ‘Fighters for Freedom.’ It told 
of the martyrs for Christianity in early 
times. Although the teacher of the 
course gave us something to read out- 
side of class, I enjoyed studying how 
men gave their lives for the spreading 
of the Gospel.” 


A New Slogan 
Attention!—Mothers, fathers, 
counsellors, and friends of Baptist 
boys. “A chapter of the R. A. in 
my own church by April 1, 1934.” 


News BrevITIEs 


The total number of R. A. chap- 
ters was 650 on December 1, 1933. 


%¢ + 


The Buker twins, familiarly 
known as “Dick” and “Ray” to 
New England R. A. campers, sailed 
for Burma on November 18. Bon 
Voyage! 

* * * 

New England issues a new camp 
challenge: “Every Baptist Church 
in New England should have at 
least one boy at the R. A. camp 
in 19384. Each church is asked to 
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provide one-half of the camp fee, 
and each boy to earn or secure the 
other half.” 


& & ¢ 
Royal Ambassadors of the South 
—congratulations! There were 


3,829 chapters with 37,197 mem- 


bers at close of 1932. The anni- 
versary goal for 1933 is 4,000 chap- 
ters and 40,000 members. 


+ + * 


Massachusetts High Counsellor 
has been busy answering enquiries 
on how to establish new chapters. 
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“A shipwrecked sailor buried on this 
coast, 
Bids you set sail. 
Full many a gallant bark where we 
were lost 
Weathered the gale.” 


Isn’t that a good thought with 
which to begin the new year? 
Paul expressed much the same 
sentiment when he said: “Forget- 
ting those things which are behind 
and reaching forth unto those 
things which are before.” Let us 
reach forth to new goals and at- 
tainments this year in our individ- 
ual Christian upbuilding and in 
our Guild activity. 

What about those subscriptions 
to Misstrons? Even though you 
did not send them for a Christmas 


gt 





me, 


Guild girls of Yo 





rk, Pa. Are they happy? Read their “report and 


present, make it a Valentine. One 
new subscriber—$1.00 a year— 
from every Chapter! Do it now! 

A happy and joyous New Year 


Za tf Bor 
Ultra, Mobte 


218 Lancaster Ave., Buffalo, N. Y. 
Why Are They Smiling? 


Why are we so happy? We 
have 20 members and this is the 
first year we have qualified in the 
Reading Contest, having read 351 
books and won 2,335 points. Our 
White Cross quota has also been 
filled. We entertained the Harris- 
burg Association Guild girls for 
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The "Ever Faithful” Chapter 
at Waverly, Pa. 


their fall rally, and cooked and 
served a supper to the Young 
People’s Conference. The Church 
Missionary Reading Secretary re- 
warded us for being “a perfect 
Guild” by giving us the book 
Susie Sugarbeet. We have already 
started our reading for next year. 


Walks Four Miles 
to Guild Meetings 


Which one is she? ‘The girl in 
the center with the pennant. Her 
name is Frances Evans, and the 
Guild Chapter is in Waverly, Pa. 
They qualified in the Reading 
Contest for the first year, one girl 
reading 17 books. 


‘*What the Guild Class 
at Assembly Meant to Me”’ 


This comes from the Arizona As- 
sembly at Prescott last summer 
and judging from the accompany- 
ing picture it is little wonder this 
girl writes so enthusiastically: 

“Nothing has ever done me so 
much good in Guild work as the 
class led by Mrs. Light in our Sum- 
mer Assembly. The work of the 
different committees proved that 
when a Guild is completely or- 
ganized it is a composite group in 
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NEW YEAR PRESENT TO MISSIONS! 


A new subscription a Chapter! What do you say? “I’d love to”? Surely each 
Chapter can secure one new subscription at $1.00 a year for this wonderful 
magazine which is the Guild official magazine. Make Dr. Lipphard’s New 
Year happy with new subscriptions. 


2. 
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itself. I was interested in know- 
ing that each girl could have an 
important active part. Girls like 
to do things, and Guild is the place 
for every girl to develop her tal- 
ents. Not only was our class 
work interesting, but I enjoyed 
‘our Guild night’ at the Assembly 
when we had our banquet and 
beautiful initiation service. 
Never before had I been able to 
sit in the audience. I shall always 
remember our Guild class and it 
will help me in my home church 
work more than any other class or 
course that I could have taken.” 


Two Rumanian Guilds 


The one picture in American 
clothes is the Junior Guild, Second 
Rumanian Church, Detroit, which 
qualified last year in the Reading 
Contest. The one in native dress 
includes a few of the Senior Guild 
as they appeared at the Detroit 
Rally described in another column. 
These colorful costumes were 
beautiful and most of them be- 





ed 


Left: Class in Guild Methods at Summer Assembly, Prescott, Arizona. Right: 
Junior and Teen Age Guild, Second Rumanian Church, Detroit, Michigan 


longed to the girls’ mothers. Miss 
Nancy Espy, church missionary, 
has reason to be proud of these two 
Guilds and the work they are 
doing. 


State Rallies 


Space and words fail to do jus- 
tice to the glowing reports of these 
fall Rallies, so only a few words 
about each one. It was a great 
privilege to be able to attend four 
in the Middle West. First was 
Indiana’s tenth birthday party, 
with 290 registered delegates at the 
Woodruff Place Church, Indian- 
apolis. The new State Secretary, 
Mrs. Russell Smith, and her State 
Board planned a varied and in- 
triguing “Treasure Hunt” from 
Friday afternoon through Sunday 
morning. The District Secretary, 
Mrs. Ray, conducted a beautiful 
memorial service for their former 
and greatly beloved Secretary, 
Myrtle White. They are all de- 
termined to carry on the State 
Guild work as Myrtle would have 


done. A delightful feature for the 
“Nobles two” was a drive of 27 
miles for dinner at Lebanon with 
Mrs. Smith and a few others. 

Next on the list was Milwaukee, 
with afternoon conferences and a 
peppy banquet and program later 
in the church auditorium. Then 
on to Chicago where we were en- 
tertained at the Training School, 
a supper conference, and a banquet 
in connection with the State Con- 
vention. After four days in the 
homey atmosphere of the Training 
School we do not wonder that the 
student body declares, “It is 
heavenly.” 

Detroit City Union staged a 
unique program entitled “The 
World’s Fair, a Century of Prog- 
ress in Missions.” The attendance 
totaled 500. Booths representing 
Africa, China, Japan, Philippine 
Islands, Burma and Rumania, 


showed exhibits and curios and 
were presided over by girls in 
costume. The progress of mission- 
ary work in each country was pre- 
sented with an original sketch or 














Guild girls of the Second Rumanian Church, Detroit, in 
native costumes, many of which belonged to their mothers 


dramatization. From the “Hall 
of Religion” (the Church Audi- 
torium) came strains of “Follow 
the Gleam.” Flags of the nations, 
and long taper candles on the choir 
rail created a worshipful atmos- 
phere for the rest of the program. 

New Jersey rallied at First 
Church, Bloomfield, and their pro- 
gram emphasis was Guild Friend- 
ships. They have a remarkable 
set of State officers. This year 43 
of them met for conference at 
Ocean Park with their State Sec- 
retary, Miss Mary Buchanan. 
New Jersey’s steady growth is 
obvious. 

Connecticut chose to depart 
from its traditional House Party 
this year for financial reasons, and 
instead had two sectional Rallies, 
one in Meriden and the other in 
Jewett City, thus touching 250 
girls. They were called N.R.A. 
Rallies with clever adaptations of 
those letters, especially emphasiz- 
ing New Responsibilities Accepted 
and the slogan, “For God, For 
Country, For Guild.” The gen- 
eral theme was “Guild Girls Co- 
operating ina New World.” The 
banquet toast list may be sugges- 
tive: 

The Guild Girl and Her Church 

The Guild Girl and Civic Right- 
eousness 

The Guild Girl and Patriotism 


The Guild Girl and the Color Line 

The Guild Girl and Her Friends at 
Home 

The Guild Girl and Her Friends 
Abroad 


A Century of Progress in 
Missions 

Have you ever thought what an 
inspiration it would be to turn 
back the pages of time and sit for 
a moment with the friends of yes- 
terday, the noble women and girls 
who accepted Christ’s challenge to 
go into all the world? This is what 
Buffalo Association Guild girls did 
at their fall Rally in the beautiful 
new edifice of Masten Park 
Church. 

By means of a huge old-fash- 
ioned album, a Century of Progress 
in Missions was presented in living 
pictures, including Ann Judson, 
Mary Moffatt, Narcissa Whitman, 
Joanna P. Moore, Mary Reed and 
Martha Troeck, as well as our own 
Helen Wilson from Buffalo Asso- 
ciation, who is now serving in 
Japan. Each girl was dressed in 
costume, and as the pages of the 
album were opened stepped out 
and told the story of her life and 
work. It was a unique program, 
with more than 200 in attendance. 
All rejoiced in having a share in 


bringing “the light to those who Jean Linklater representing Joanna 


sit in darkness.” 
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W. W. G. Subscriptions 

As this issue goes to press, 35 new 
subscriptions as the World Wide 
Guild’s Christmas Gift to the -maga- 
zine, in response to the announcement 
in the November and December issues, 
have been received. This brings the 
total up to 64. The names follow: 


Marion F. Rice, Amesbury, Mass.; Mrs. 
A. Wilson, Detroit, Mich.; Bertha Irwin, 
Marion, Ind.; Mrs. C. E. Druse, Yakima, 
Wash.; Mrs. J. Vandeventer, Beaver Falls, 
Pa.; Hazelle E. Brown, Vanderbilt, Pa.; 
Mrs. Paul Debusman, Wichita, Kans.; 
Mrs. R. M. Rundle, Hempstead, N. Y.; 
Nellie Lewis, Jefferson, Pa.; Virginia Kirk- 
wood, Reynoldsville, Pa.; Mrs. M. A. Ken- 
dall, Holtville, Cal.; Mrs. J. T. Crawford, 
Topeka, Kansas; Mrs. H. Barnes, Westerly, 
R. I.; Ruth Attoe, Wild Rose, Wisc.; Lor- 
raine M. Rasmussen, Chicago, IIl.; Dorothy 
F. Anderson, Bedford, Ind.; Anne Winnes, 
Franklin, Ind. (10 subscriptions); Ruth 
Gray, Walla Walla, Wash.; Mrs. F. P. 


Leach, Sioux Falls. S. D. (6 subscriptions) . 





P. Moore at the Buffalo Guild Rally 
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| Children’s World Crusade 











A Child 
OLIVE G. OWEN 
(Child Neighbors Introduction) 


A child am I, yet in me lies 

Part of the future of the race, 

A child in whom the good and ill 
Of ages past have left their trace. 


A child—with right to dream and play; 
To grow just as God’s flowers do. 
A child—look deep within my eyes 
And you can read God’s message true. 


Protect me now, that I may keep 
The flag of freedom floating high; 
Protect me so the altar fires 

Of truth and justice may not die. 


Protect me, for the Master said: 
“Let little children come to Me.” 
And yet, “Whate’er ye do to them, 
Ye do it also unto Me.” 


Protect me—ye of larger growth, 
Hear my appeal: Please take my hand 
And lead me safely through the days 
Of Childhood into Grown-up land. 


His Right 

After reading the poem above, 
our natural instinct is to reach 
forth our hand to protect and 
guide and lovingly train the child 
in .our midst who is the hope of 
the world. We do well to look to 
the future and build for it, but let 
us‘not forget the child as a child. 
He has a right to what you as his 
father, or mother, or teacher, or 
friend is under obligation to give 
him. There is much he has a 
right to, but let us think of his 
right to a simple understanding of 
Jésus, His love for His child today 
and His need of our help. We are 
inclined to take too much for 
granted about a child’s under- 
standing and hence he blunders 
through, when with a bit of help 


he would have the satisfaction of a 
service well done. In no place is it 
more necessary that he understand 
the words and their meanings than 
in the worship services in which he 
engages. His first efforts in help- 
ing to arrange such a service will 
probably be painful to his leader, 
but how gratifying to see his 
discrimination after his small group 
has discussed with the leader the 


_ hymns of praise from the Bible and 


those from the hymnal which turn 
his thoughts to a God of love. 
Then prayer is a simple natural 
voicing of a joyous heart conscious 
that all people everywhere may 
love and praise Him as we do. 

It is ours to lead these children 
in prayer and praise to God. 


has, L Fide 


218 Lancaster Ave., Buffalo, N. Y 
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Another Doll Traveler 
Makes Her Bow 


Kobe San, who came from 
Japan five years ago to express the 
love of the Kindergarten children 
for the C. W. C. children, is about 
to share her popularity with the 
doll that Miss Anderson is to take 
to Africa (see December Muis- 
sions), and Miss Nona Finney has 
just sent the following story about 
Eleanor Neal Care: 


Just before I sailed from Los 
Angeles in 1925, I bought this “‘walk- 
ing-talking doll” to take back to 
Burma with me, partly because I love 
dolls myself, and partly because I 
thought it would be of great interest 
to the school girls in Burma. When 
the steamer reached San Francisco, 
some Baptist ladies came aboard to 
greet the missionaries. Among them 
was a Mrs. Care with a baby girl, 
four months old. Just for fun, I got 
out “my baby” to show her, and at her 
request promised to name my doll for 
her baby—Neal Care. I did so, and 
introduced the doll to the Karen school 
girls as Eleanor Neal Care, and she 
was very much loved and admired not 
only by the school children, but by 
their mothers and grandmothers. Be- 
fore I returned to America I got some 





A Doll Traveler arrives in Burma 
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Three little friends at Bethel 
House, Campbell, Ohio 


one to dress her in Burmese clothes. 
The picture shows her with my class 
in the Wawasee Junior Assembly last 
summer. Now she is “doing deputa- 
tion work” with me. She has lived 
through seven years of rain and sun- 
shine and intense heat in Burma, and is 
not very beautiful. She has lost her 
voice, her fingers and nose are pretty 
well rubbed off, her face is cracked and 
her head has been “done over” in a 
doll hospital. Now my desire is to 
find the real little Neal Care, who 
must be about eight or nine years old. 
If she or her mother or any friend will 
send me her address, I will be very 
happy. Please send it to me in care of 
the Woman’s American Baptist For- 
eign Mission Society, 152 Madison 
Ave., New York City. 


A New Crusader Company 
at Rankin 


At the Western Pennsylvania 
Guild Convention Miss Lindquist 
(affectionately nicknamed “Lindy” 
by Guild girls) announced that a 
Crusader Company for colored 
children is being organized at the 
Center. That was good news, 
as was also the statement that 
more privileges are being enjoyed 
this year by the Negro children 
than ever before. Many Crusader 


and Herald groups from Pittsburgh 
are planning to visit Rankin. 


A Letter from a 
Japanese Friend 


From the Kindergarten Teacher 
in Kobe, Japan, to Miss Wilkin- 
son, on Furlough: 


Beloved Teacher: 

Are you well? We thank you for 
your thought and prayer. 

In the kindergarten garden the buds 
of the trees are bursting forth, and 
the flowers of lengthening days are 
here. “If Winter comes can Spring be 
far behind?” (Shelley). The trees, 
the grass, the clouds in the sky, also, 
are all telling of summer. 

As our graduation draws near the 
children seem to have grown in every 
way. Soon the promotion and fare- 
well to kindergarten classes for them 
will come, and they will graduate into 
the Primary School. 

Every day as we scan the papers 
they bring much news of the League 
and Japan. Even we in Japan our- 
selves think Japan is selfish. But, 
please know that even in Japan, many, 
many peace-loving people dwell. 
Please, honorable friends, let us all 
pray earnestly together for the peace 
of the world. 

O teacher, who has loved and loved 
our kindergarten, we are praying that 
the way may open for your speedy 
return. Please, only, when your re- 
turn hastens, it is good. 

To your father, mother, and sisters, 
and to all our friends please give our 
greetings. 

Written fromm your little Japanese 
house that you love—Sayuri Koyama. 


WwW 
Something to Dress-Up For 
By Ciara E. Oxps 


During the summer when the 
roads were dry, we called on every 
family we could find at home up 
Lodge Grass Creek, Rotten Grass 
Creek, and Good Luck Creek. 
One Indian family of nine children 
lives in a two-roomed house, and 
for convenience in the hot days the 
windows were removed entirely, 
leaving free and unobstructed pas- 
sage for air, flies and mosquitoes. 
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The children were sparsely clad, 
and acted like little wild creatures, 
dashing hither and yon, dragging 
defenseless kittens and pups. 

The visit weighed on our spirits 
so much that we could not get the 
depressing experience out of our 
minds. As we prepared the eve- 
ning meal in our clean kitchen that 
night we thought of the disorderly 
kitchen we had seen in the after- 
noon and the hungry-looking chil- 
dren. We decided that we would 
give a party for two of these 
families at the little schoolhouse 
near their homes, so that they 
would have something to dress up 
for and at least one orderly meal. 
We sent word to the children to be 
ready for a party at two P. M. on 
Saturday. We took sandwiches, 
cake and lemonade, and arrived 
promptly at the schoolhouse to 
find it swept and ready and one 
family of children already there, 
but not the one we especially 
wanted to reach. 

We drove on the mile or so to 
their house. The two oldest girls 
looked as though they were ready 
for a party, but the boys and 
younger girl were running wild as 
usual. They didn’t know whether 
mother would let them go. Since 
she was not there, we waited half 





Enthusiastic Crusaders in Rio 
Piedras, Porto Rico 
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an hour for her. In the meantime, 
with hope in their hearts, the girls 
cleaned up the little girl and 
combed her hair, a very painful 
process which made the tears 
come. When the mother arrived 
our hopes tottered. She said that 
the children “didn’t have any 
clean clothes,” she hadn’t “known 
there was going to be a party,” 
etc., etc. But when the girls 
observed that ““Harry’s got a clean 
shirt” and “Junior’s overalls are 
clean,” she grudgingly consented. 
Seven youngsters piled into the 
car and away we went. 

We had such a good time playing 
games, singing songs—for we had 
taken the portable organ with us, 
and finally eating together after a 
simple blessing said in unison. 
The wildest boy was most tractable 
and eager to enter into the play. 
When we took them home we left 
the sandwiches and cake for the 
little ones who had stayed home. 
We saw that they had been cleaned 
up and that the mother had done a 
washing while we had been gone. 
Whether our visit had been the 
inspiration for this sudden activity 
we do not know, but we are sure 
that the children will cherish the 
memory of the good time of that 
afternoon when they had some- 
thing to “dress up for.” 











Boys’ and Girls’ Column 





Was That a Picture of You? 


Some pictures are painted in 
oils, some are snapped with a 
camera, but the pictures that I 
have in mind were written in a 
book. Your C. W. C. leader told 
you one day about Miss Muffet 
and Tony and Inga. Which one 
of them are you most like? You 


also have a picture in your mind of 
Angelica and Peter, Dick and 
Mildred. Their pictures were all 
made so clear in the stories in 
Young America Makes Friends that 





you can see them just as well as if 
they had been painted on a canvas. 
Sometime ask your leader to tell 
one of those stories again and pre- 
tend that you are the boy or the 
girl in the story. Would it come 
out just as it does in the book if 
you were Tony or Peter? Some 
people have their pictures taken 
every year or two because they 
change in looks. Tony and the 
other children at the Christian 
Center looked different in the first 
part of the story than they did in 
the last of it. I think most people 
like the last view better. I believe 
you Crusaders do. 


WwW 
A Royat Visit 
By CatTHERINE MacDtarmip * 


H™ you ever seen one of the 
royal family? I have seen a 
Prince and Princess. The Prince 
was Crown Prince Leopold of Bel- 
gium, who married Princess As- 
tride of Sweden. 

When they came up from Ma- 
tadi on a special train the engine 
had flags on it and when they got 
here bands played, flags flew and 
palm branches waved. From the 
train was stretched a red carpet so 
the Prince and Princess would not 
have to put their royal feet on the 
ground. While the Princess talked 
to the school children the Prince 
reviewed the troops. The Prin- 
cess was under a green umbrella 
and her lady-in-waiting was under 
a tan one. 

The Prince and Princess and the 
Governor-General rode down the 
street while the soldiers on one 
side saluted and hundreds of school 
children on the other side shouted 
“Vive la Prince! Vive la Prin- 
cess!” 

The missionaries wanted to pre- 
sent a gift to the Prince and 
Princess as a souvenir, so they 
asked the Swedish Industrial school 
to make a tea-table inlaid with 
ivory. Rachel and I were so ex- 
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cited to know we were the ones to 
present the tea-table. We wore 
newly made dresses with bows on 
for tea. The grown-ups went first 
and were received by the Governor- 
General. After a while the Prince 
and Princess came down the stair- 
way and the missionaries were 
presented to them. 

Later on David, Rachel and 
myself came in. David carried 
the tea-table, we made a little 
curtsy, and Rachel gave this little 
speech in French: “Au nom de 
Mission Protestant de Stanleypool 
nous vous offrons ce petit cadeau.”’ 
(“On behalf of the Protestant Mis- 
sion of Stanleypool we offer you 
this little tea-table.”) Then J said 
“Et nous vous souhaitons un heureux 
sejour au Congo.” (“And we wish 
you a happy sojourn in Congo.”’) 
After we had made our curtsy we 
gave the Princess a bouquet of 
roses, the Princess shook hands 
with both of us and the Prince 
patted my head. 

The next day they came to the 
mission for tea. We had a busy 
time fixing up flags and a red ban- 
ner across the road that said 
“Welcome!” The native children 
formed a guard of honor and when 
the Princess drove up they all 
shouted “Vive la Princess!” As 
the Princess came up the side- 
walk she shook hands with all the 
missionaries. Then she went into 
the house and accepted some cakes 
and Swedish coffee. Her lady-in- 
waiting was there too and they 
visited happily. After she had 
signed the guest-book she went 
outside and looked at our dear old 
teacher’s medal which he had re- 
ceived from Albert, King of the 
Belgians. She allowed Dr. Freas 
to take a moving picture as the 
party got into the car and drove 
away. 


* Catherine is the little eight-year-old 
daughter of Rev. and Mrs. P. A. MacDiar- 
mid. Her father is secretary of our Belgian 
Congo Mission, with headquarters in 
Leopoldville. 
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. THE CONFERENCE TABLE . 





A Present-Day Problem 


How to Win Young Women in the 
Churches for Missionary Activities 
By Jutia Drxon MatuEerR 

How may we gain and hold the 


missionary interest of the young 
women who are not affiliated with 


the World Wide Guild Chapter or 
the woman’s mission circle in our 
churches? 
Promotion.—Occasionally — the 
ideal is almost attained when the 
majority of the older members of 
the World Wide Guild Chapter 


immediately unite in the work of 
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Just plan now to join 
our Alaska Travel Party 


Wouldn’t you like to visit the Alaska mission fields? To 
see that strange, romantic land —to take a magnificent 
steamer at Seattle, and glide for a thousand miles through 
the island-gemmed waters of the Inside Passage? 


Wouldn’t you like to travel with a congenial group of 
Sunday School Times—and other Christian journal 
readers? To travel in luxury — taking in Yellowstone 
and Glacier National Park enroute? 


Then why not plan now to join our party? You’ll have 
twenty-one glorious days of relaxation and enjoyment. 
Just fill out the coupon below and you'll be told the total 
cost — right from your home town. There’s absolutely 


no obligation. 


Burlington Route — Alaska S. S. Co. 
Spokane, Portland & Seattle R. R. Co. 
Northern Pacific Ry. Co. 
Great Northern R. R. Co. 








Mr. H. R. Bowler 
Baptist Headquarters 
152 Madison Ave., New York 


Tour” to Alaska. 


Dear Mr. Bowler: Please let me know complete 
details and cost of the “Christian Fellowship 
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the woman’s missionary society. 
The usual course, however, seems 
to be that the young women either 
do not care to work side by side 
with the older women or the hour 
for the woman’s circle meeting is 
not a convenient time for them. 
On the other hand, there are wom- 
en’s missionary circles in which the 
women who have held office or 
chairmanship for many years are 
not willing to surrender to a younger 
or newer member. 

Formation of a Young Woman's 
Mission Growp.—Over-organiza- 
tion ought to be avoided. A sim- 
ple plan for grouping the young 
women by themselves, after all ef- 
forts have failed to enlist them in 
the woman’s society, would seem 
to be to have a capable woman 
serve as a sort of “mentor,” ad- 
vising and directing plans of 
activities and suggesting programs 
to be followed. Missionary offer- 
ings could be made each month and 
Silver Boxes could be distributed 
once during the year. If former 
members of a Guild Chapter are in 
this new group, the Mentor will 
have little need to serve as leader 
or plan the programs but will be 
merely the link between the young 
women and the older women. 
Young women at leisure could be 
invited to be active in the women’s 
White Cross meetings, in the Chris- 
tian Americanization and other 
departmental work. 

Develop Leadership.—In the in- 
stances where the young women 
have not been trained in the Guild 
Chapter, a different leader could be 
chosen each month to present and 
develop the programs, with a com- 
mittee to assist her. Splendid 
programs can be obtained from 
the Literature department of the 
Board of Missionary Cooperation 
or from the offices of the Woman’s 
Home and Foreign Missions Socie- 
ties. Occasionally the women’s 
group could change their hour of 
meeting in cooperative effort and 
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give over their devotional or entire 
program period to the young 
women. 

A Simple Contact.—To eliminate 
much organization, the only con- 
tact the young woman’s mission- 
ary group would have with the 
Baptist Woman’s National For- 
eign and Home Mission Boards 
would be through the woman’s 
circle in that particular church. 
Should there be no woman’s mis- 
sionary organization in the local 
church, the Association Secretary- 
Director, having found the young 
woman leader, would herself be the 
contact. 

Details.—No matter how simple 
an organization may be in struc- 
ture, details in the working out of 
the plans will present themselves. 
The sponsor or the Secretary- 
Director can attend to these de- 
tails up to the point where the 
young women will assume respon- 
sibility themselves. 


Italy on My Lips but 
Germany in My Heart 


By Anna C. Swain 


Late one afternoon last summer 
we were drinking in the beauty of 
the “blushing” Dolomites. Nes- 
tled among the hills, somewhat off 
our road lay a tiny Italian village 
which was irresistible. We turned 
down a narrow road and in a few 
moments were in the center of 
things. Narrow bumpy roads, 
made entrancingly winding by a 
noisy stream, a picturesque church, 
a score of houses, an unbelievably 
large school house and a gast haus 
from the lawns of which interest- 
ing-looking summer boarders stared 
at us strange foreigners. 

We knew no Italian, but a gom- 
bination of German, French and 
English finally made us realize 
that in place of four rooms only 
one was available in the small 
hotel. We were just about to go 
sadly on our way when the viva- 


cious landlady suggested that we 
take three rooms in a neighboring 
house. After some hesitation we 
accepted her offer and thus had 
one of the most interesting experi- 
ences of the summer. 

Our host was a tall, somewhat 
stooped German who had lived for 
many long years with his Italian 
wife in Italy. Their children, 
Johann, Maria, Louisa and Regina, 





Johann, Maria, Louisa, Regina 
and their parents 


were very shy but very much 
thrilled at their strange roomers 
and their car. When Johann’s 
father told him that we were 
Americans his eyes opened widely 
as he said in German, “Why, I 
thought Americans were black.” 
Despite the language barrier it was 
a pleasant evening that we spent in 
this simple home. As we were go- 
ing to our rooms for the night our 
host made a significant remark— 
“Ah, Italy on my lips, but Ger- 
many in my heart.” 

Those words have haunted me 
ever since, for it seems to me that 
too much we as Christians have 
one thing on our lips but something 
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very different in our hearts. To 
be very explicit, some of us have 
“Silver Boxes” on our lips but such 
selfishness in our hearts that we are 
not willing to give those small 
extras joyfully as unto the Lord. 
Moreover, if a cause is not really 
deep in our hearts what we say 
with our lips does not make much 
impression. Fortunately for our 
year’s work the Silver Boxes are 
getting down deep into many 
hearts. 

One woman who is deeply con- 
cerned about the future of our 
work has not only carefully as- 
signed one box to each woman in 
the church but also a special one to 
the woman’s society. This box 
she always takes to the weekly 
sewing meeting of the Society and 
also to church suppers and socials 
and in that way picks up many a 
stray penny and dime which will 
help her church raise its apportion- 
ment. We should have such a 
captain in every Baptist church. 

I myself have found that it pays 
to carry my own rapidly filling box 
with me when I speak. From 
time to time people are tempted, 
by the pleasing clink, to drop in 
small amounts. An entirely new 
experience came to me several 
weeks ago at a certain church. I 
had shaken my box as I had talked 
and then the captains had gone to 
the 130 women seated about the 
tables and given them their boxes. 
Finally one of those women who 
had Silver Boxes in her heart as 
well as on her lips, suggested to the 
women that a lone pumpkin pie 
which had come as a gift from the 
baker who had furnished some of 
the supper, be auctioned off and 
the proceeds be put in the speaker’s 
box. Asaresult I went home with 
a very much heavier box and a 
heart much lightened by the evi- 
dences of real interest in our work. 

It is common knowledge that the 
Methodist Women’s Mission Socie- 
ties have suffered less in this de- 
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pression than any of the large mis- 
sion boards. One does not have 
to know many Methodist women 
long before one realizes what the 
secret of their success is. A 
knowledge of their work, and an 
enthusiastic belief in it and love for 


it is so deep in their hearts that the 
subject is continually on their lips. 
Baptist women might well pray 
that the carrying of the “good 
news” be so deep in their own 
hearts that it will be much upon 
their lips. 
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A Significant Date 

February 16th is the World 
Day of Prayer. As usual, a fine 
program has been prepared—Pray 
for the Peace of Jerusalem. The 
price is 2 cents, $2.00 per 100. 
Order from the Publication Society. 
A Call to Prayer (free) can be 
obtained from your State Conven- 
tion office. 


A Letter from Canada 


It is fitting that the Open 
Forum, as a part of an interna- 
tional Baptist magazine, should 
have friendly contact with churches 
in Canada, and the Conductor is 
glad to share with you this excerpt 
from a letter received from Mrs. 
P. B. Motley, corresponding sec- 
retary of the Women’s Baptist 
Foreign Missionary Society of 
Eastern Ontario and Quebec: “I 
have always been so interested in 
the Open Forum, and have ob- 
tained so much help for our own 
local circle (First Church, Mont- 
real) that I am enclosing our last 
two programs in the hope that 
they may be of some little use to 
you in the way of suggestions. 
We think our meetings have been 
a great success. I have kept 


clippings from the Open Forum for 
years, and constantly refer to them 
for ideas, adapting or changing them 
to suit our conditions and needs.” 
(Notre.—This is the way sugges- 
tions should be used.) 


The theme for 1931-1932 was 
“Building with the King,” John 
Oxenham’s Everymaid providing 
the keynote. The program topics 
were “The King’s business re- 
quired haste,” “Ye are God’s 
building,” “The King hath com- 
manded me a business,” “We, His 
servants, will arise and build,” 
“No other foundation,” “Each 
stone a prayer,” “A little Child 
shall lead them,” (December) 
“Building the Highway in India,” 
“Building in the Spirit,” “The 
King’s daughter is all glorious 
within” (union meeting with the 
young women of the church), 
“Whose Builder and Maker is 
God,” “Social Service Building in 
our Church,” “Building in trou- 
blous times,” “‘Build ye the road 
and falter not,” “Building walls of 
salvation,” “So built we . . .” (an- 
nual meeting). 

The program for last year fea- 
tures a quotation from Walt 
Whitman—“Take ship, my soul 
. . -O further, further sail.” The 
theme is “Launch out into the 
deep,” with the following monthly 
topics: Sealed Orders, Each One 
at Her Post, The Wider Horizons, 
Sighting the Labrador Coast, Har- 
bor Lights and a Christmas Star, 
Foreign Ports, Sailing up the 
Kistna, Sister Ships (joint meeting 
with the young women), Life’s 
Compass, The Great Physician, 
Let Down Your Nets. 
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New Tools in Type 


The Book of Remembrance—our 
missionary handbook and calendar 
of prayer. (25cents.) Reflections 
—programs on the “‘book.”’ (Free.) 

June Brides—To meet the de- 
mand for this prize-winning pro- 
gram, mimeographed copies have 
been prepared. As outlined, the 
program is not complete, requiring 
other leaflets, but instructions for 
obtaining these are given. This 
is fine for use with Eastern Women 
—Today and Tomorrow. (5 cents.) 

(All of these ‘‘tools’’ have been 
sent to New Literature subscribers. 


‘Living It Through”’ 
in the Woman’s Society 


In the Baptist Temple, Charles- 
ton, W. Va., the Women’s Federa- 
tion has planned through its mis- 
sionary programs constantly to 
remind the members of the im- 
portance of “living it through,” 
using this phrase as a part of the 
title of each program. Thus, 
“Living It Through—In Our De- 
nomination,” was a_ broadcast 
from the Washington Convention. 
(May and June issues of Missrons.) 

In December they featured the 
“extra love gift.” This month, 
by the clever use of the word con- 
trast they capitalize the interest in 
the January booklet. This pro- 
gram has a_ sub-title “School 
Days,” and the subject matter is 
presented under three headings: 
Arithmetic (N. B. C. budget—how 
divided; State quota; church 
quota; amount paid to date. 
Contrast last year with this). 
Geography (the fields of the church’s 
missionary representatives). Writ- 
ing (five minutes allowed for writ- 
ing a brief message to a missionary). 

Other topics are “Living It 
Through—As Citizens” (a discus- 
sion of the influence of the movies), 
“Tn Africa,” “—In the Orient,” 
“On American Soil,’ “—With a 
Practical Thank You” (Steward- 
ship), and “Friendliness.” 
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Christianity Must Crush War! 


Martial the Christian Hosts to Wage Peace 
A Clarion Call to Action! 


HAT a blot on a Chris- 

tian civilization is War! 
Read your New Testament 
and try to reconcile it with the 
savage brutality of War. “Love 
your enemies” said the Master 
—and we drive a bayonet into 
their bowels. “War is Hell” as a 
great general said, yet we pas- 
sively accept the scourge. 


It is the Duty and Privilege 
of Sincere Christians 
to Rid the World 
of this Age-old Curse 


We accept the Prince as leader. 
What are we doing to forward 
His work? 


World Peaceways is fighting for 
Peace: fighting for reason and 
sanity in a world bewildered 
by its problems. We believe 
in moral disarmament—believe 
that the people must be aroused 
to the need for organized effort. 
Then they can exert pressure 
upon their governments. Then 
they can block the efforts of the 
International Armament Ring. 


World Peaceways believes in us- 
ing the tremendous force of ad- 
vertising ao create Peace senti- 
ment: u§n;; it in e ery country. 
It is behind Bruce Barton’s proj- 
ect of a government fund for 


advertising Peace,—it 
nizes the need for waging Peace. 
If you have not read his article, 
“Tet’s Advertise This Hell!”, 
you have missed one of the best 
approaches to the subject. 


recog- 


We are focused on this one job: 
—we are purposeful—practical. 
Through making it clear to busi- 
ness that Peace Pays we secured 
gratis from the Outdoor Adver- 
tising Association $40,000 worth 
of poster space. During the past 
few months we have published 
70 full page advertisements in 
60 magazines, reaching more 
than 9,000,000 readers. Note 
our message in Fortune, Atlantic 
Monthly, Asia, Nation's Busi- 
ness and other media. Fortune is 
publishing five full pages in 
color. We persuaded magazines 
totalling a vast circulation to de- 
vote pages of space to distribut- 
ing books on Peace. We are push- 
ing the sale of 


“Cry Havoc” 
by Beverley Nichols 


an impassioned plea for Peace 
and an exposé of the Interna- 
tional Armament Ring. Read 
this just published book which is 
sweeping the British Empire. 


Send us $2.50 for a copy 
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We make a profit on the sale, 
which we expend in buying more 
space. With every copy we send 
a copy of Bruce Barton’s Let’s 
Advertise T his Hell. 


We are behind a host of proj- 
ects for peace education. We 
launched The Biggest Book in 
the World to contain a million 
signatures petitioning for Peace 
and the establishment of a Peace 
Department at Washington. 


Help us. The World’s future 
depends upon you. Fight for 
Peace. Enlist under Christ’s ban- 
ner. Peace can be achieved but 
only through your help. 


Our Board Members 
and Endorsers include: 


Bruce Barton 

Stanley High 

Mary E. Woolley 
Theresa Mayer Durlach 
Prof. Benj. R. Andrews 
James G. McDonald 
Walter Dill Scott 
Estelle M. Sternberger 
Norman Thomas 

Prof. Harry Allen Overstreet 
Prof. Carlton J. H. Hayes 
Dr. Lynn Harold Hough 
Tucker P. Smith 

Rev. Reinhold Niebuhr 
Benson Y. Landis 

Dr. George S. Counts 
Dr. Alvin C. Goddard 
Dr. John D. Finlayson 
Rev. Walter Getty 

Ray Newton 

Herbert S. Houston 
etc., etc. 


World 


Peaceways 


Hotel Roosevelt 
New York City 


WORLD PEACEWAYS ™™ 
Hotel Roosevelt, New York City 


I enclose $2.50 for Cry Havoc. 
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Death of Mrs. W. A. Hall 

Mrs. W. A. Hall, former mis- 
sionary of the American Baptist 
Foreign Mission Society in Bel- 
gian Congo for 22 years, died at 
the Post-Graduate Hospital, New 
York, on November 11, 1933. 

Elizabeth Garland Hall was 
born in Augusta, Maine, in 1867. 
She was educated in the public 
schools of Boston, and at the Mis- 
sionary Training School at Chi- 
cago. Her church membership 
was with the Warren Avenue Bap- 
tist Church (First Church) of 
Boston. She was married in No- 
vember 1893 to Rev. W. A. Hall, 


a missionary home on furlough 
from Congo. They returned to 
the field that same year and served 
at Mukimvika, Irebu and Pala- 
bala, respectively. 

For nearly a quarter of a century 
they served in Congo. Mrs. Hall 
was a tireless worker, going on long 
trips among the jungle villages, 
ministering to the sick and needy, 
and teaching in the _ schools. 
Throughout that great area she 
was known as “Mama Hall,” and 
hundreds turned to her for guid- 


ance and help. 


Following the termination of 
service in 1915, Mrs. Hall went 





























A Dependable Income 
Promptly Paid 


Write for 
Annuity Handbook 


FURNISH SECU 


LIFE ANNUITIES 
RITY FOR YOU 
AND FOR 
OTHERS 


A letter just received reads, ‘“‘At the 
time | wrote you (some two years ago) it 
was the cherished hope of my husband 
and myself that we would be able to 
make a generous bequest to The Minis- 
ters and Missionaries Benefit Board, but | 
regret to say that since | wrote to you we 
have lost our life’s savings and have 
nothing to leave to anything. It is my 
deepest disappointment as we had fully 
expected we would have sufficient in- 
come to keep us in our declining years 
and then leave a sum to some of our de- 
nominational agencies. It is a pity we did 
not invest our savings in an annuity be- 
fore the crash came.” 


To avoid disappointments it is as wise 
now as it was two years ago, for those 
who have funds, to place them with this 
Board and have a dependable life 
income. 


THE MINISTERS AND MIS- 
SIONARIES BENEFIT BOARD 


152 Madison Avenue, New York, N. Y. 
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to Jamaica, British West Indies. 
There her noteworthy work in 
times of severe epidemic received 
special notice. There, too, she or- 
ganized two Y.W.C.A.’s and sev- 
eral girls’ clubs. She helped or- 
ganize the Baptist women of 
Jamaica into a strong Women’s 
Federation. 
little children attracted attention 
throughout the island. In July 
1932 because of failing health, she 
returned to America. 


November Picture Contest 


The picture published on page 570 in 
November issue showed the Roll Call 
of the Nations at the Opening Session 
of the Baptist World Congress, held in 
Immanuelskyrkan, Stockholm, in July 
1923. 


Prize Winners: Complimentary. 


subscriptions to Missions for one year 
are awarded to Mrs. Fred Wakeman, 
Middleport, N. Y.; Mrs. Charles Un- 
derwood, Gypsum, Kansas; and Mrs. 
Charles Connor, North Wales, Pa. 
Three are awarded as the second and 
third happened to come in the same 
mail, 


Honorable Mention: O. R. Heath, 
Newton Centre, Mass.; Oscar R. Gun- 
nerfeldt, Cadillac, Mich.; Edward S. 
Nicks, Halifax, Nova Scotia; Rev. 
Fred R. Daehler, Baker, Ore.; G. Berg- 
quist, Jamestown, N. Y.; H. Wallace 


Noyes, Portland, Maine; J. F. Watson, 


Seattle, Wash.; Mrs. Robert La Fol- 
lette, Cedar Rapids, Iowa; Mrs. 
Clarence Duncan, Mt. Hope, W. Va.; 
Clara Sherry, Iowa Falls, Iowa; Mrs. 
Laura Edgington, Waynesfield, Ohio; 
Mrs. Henry A. Jones, Fargo, N. Dak.; 
Mrs. Lydia C. Edmands, Pasadena, 
Cal.; Mrs. A. P. Nichols, Kansas City, 
Mo.; Mrs. L. L. Whitcomb, Lewiston. 
Idaho; Mrs. E. Norman, Bellingham, 
Wash.; Mrs. E. H. Congdon, Des 
Moines, Iowa; Mrs. N. E. Thomas, 
Hampton, Iowa; Mrs. Victoria Lucas, 
Sandborn, Ind.; Mrs. R. D. Crawford, 
Mich.; Mrs. Catharine Thompson, 
Everett, Pa.; Mrs. Elizabeth Sims, 
Georgiaville, R. I.; Mrs. A. Broholm. 
Des Moines, Iowa; Mrs. E. S. Clark. 
Sidney, N. Y. 


Her rescue work for 
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ORGANS 


Artistic and Dignified in Tone 
Distinctive Advantages in 
Construction 
Best Materials and Workman- 
ship 
Remarkable Durability 
AUSTIN ORGAN CO. 


Hartford, Conn. 
Write Us 











(Gmmunion Ware of Quality 


=>, ALUMINUM or 
SILVER PLATE 
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Best Materials _g4 
FINEST CA. 

Worxmansmp 

Lowest Prices. Send for Illustrated Catalog 


INDIVIDUAL COMMUNION SERVICE CO. 


Room301  1701~1703 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia,Pa. 
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From the cradle to the grave 
in missionary service 


BORN 
To Rev. and Mrs. J. P. Klahsen of 
Madira, South India, a daugh- 
ter, August 30, 1933. 
To Rev. and Mrs. J. W. Cook 
of North Lakhimpur, Assam, a 
daughter, November 3, 1933. 


DIED 
Mrs. W. A. Hall, retired mission- 
ary to Congo, in New York, 
November 11. 


MARRIED 
Miss Mabel Orr and Rev. J. Mar- 
tin England, October 21, in 
Birmingham, Ala. 


ARRIVED 
Miss Charlotte M. Larner of Shao- 
hing, East China, in New York, 
November 4. 
Dr. and Mrs. A. J. Tuttle of 
Gauhati, Assam, in New York, 
October 9. 


SAILED 


Rev. and Mrs. J. G. Gilson and 
two daughters, from New York, 
October 13, on the S.S. Scythia, 
to Liverpool; for Bengal-Orissa. 


RUMFORD PRESS 
CONCORD,N.H. 





Mr. and Mrs. C. R. Chartrand, 
from New York, on September 
21, on the S.S. Aquitania to 
Southampton; from Liverpool, 
October 6, on the S.S. Pegu, 
for Burma. 

Rev. and Mrs. V. W. Dyer and son, 
from Boston, on September 24, 
on the S.S. Britannic, to Liver- 
pool; from Liverpool, October 
6, on the S.S. Pegu, for Burma. 

Rev. and Mrs. C. U. Strait and 
four children, from San Fran- 
cisco, October 20, on the S.S. 
President Taft, to Yokohama; 
from Yokohama, November 7, 
on the S.S. Comorin, to Singa- 
pore; from Singapore, Novem- 
ber 13, on a B. I. Steamer, to 
Burma. 


Rev. and Mrs. W. R. Hutton and 
three children, from Seattle, Oc- 
tober 28, on the S.S. President 
Cleveland, to Hongkong; from 
Hongkong, November 18, on the 
S.S. Comorin, to Singapore; 
from Singapore, November 23, 
to Calcutta, for Assam. 

Rev. and Mrs. J. Martin England 
and Miss Mary Thomas, from 
New York, on November 17, on 
the S.S. Britannic, to Liverpool; 
from Liverpool, December 1, on 
the S.S. Amarapoora, to Burma. 


Rev. and Mrs. R. B. Buker and 
son; and Dr. and Mrs. R. S. 
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SUNDAY SCHOOL 
LITERATURE 





The Sunday School Literature pub- 
lished by the Union Gospel Press, of 
Cleveland, Ohio, follows the 


International Uniform S. S. Lesson Topics 
It believes and teaches Holy Writ in the 


“Bible Expositor and 


Illuminator” 


An Advanced Quarterly of 192 pages 
and Through the Entire Line. 


Sample lessons or sample pack will be 
sent on application. 


Address UNION GOSPEL PRESS 
Box 680, CLEVELAND, OHIO 
Notice— The Bib‘e Expositor and Illuminator, 
beginning Jan. 1, 1934, wil continue to be a 
Quarterly in Monthly parts of 64 pages each. The 
three parts are sent quarterly in an envelope. 











Buker and two sons, from Bos- 
ton, November 18, on the S.S. 
Britannic, to Liverpool; from 
Liverpool, on the S.S. Amara- 
poora, December 1, for Burma. 


THE CALENDAR 


Coming events of interest to 
Northern Baptists 


JANUARY 

3-5—Foreign Missions Conference 
(interdenominational) ,in Garden City. 

4—Woman’s Home Mission Board 
meeting in New York. 

8-9—Foreign Mission Board meet- 
ing in New York. 

9-11—Home Missions Council (in- 
terdenominational) in New York. 

12—Executive Committee meeting 
M. & M. Board in New York. 

15—Home Mission Board meeting 
in New York. 

15—17—Executive Committee, Wom- 
an’s Foreign Board in New York. 


The ‘“‘Live It Through’? Hymn 


The president’s cabinet has se- 
lected “Living for Jesus” as the 
hymn of the “Live It Through” 
movement. Churches or commit- 
tees desiring to purchase this 
hymn in leaflet form can purchase 
from the American Baptist Pub- 
lication Society, either through the 
Philadelphia office or any branch, 
at the rate of 20 cents a dozen, 
or $1 per 100 sheets. 























ALERT CHURCHES 
PREPARE EARLY 


(A successful Every Member 
Canvass in the suggested period, 
March 11 to 18, necessitates 


Church action this month. 


and “Service.” 


supply every member. 


— 


January will so helpfully influence 
next year’s work as to prepare for 
the Canvass with thoroughness in 
q every detail. 














F. B. PALMER, Chairman 
W. H. BOWLER, Executive Secretary 


( Nothing your Church can do in ) 


@ A MANUAL and a very 
complete set of forms will be 
sent free of charge to any 
Church that asks for it. Three 
messages from the Church to 
its members are included, under 
the titles “Worship, “Outreach” 


(@ These messages are available 
in quantities large enough to 
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